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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


HE Dialogue between a difabled foldier, of the late American army, 
: 8 and a [peculating member of congrefs ought to have been fent to 
foe of the printers of newfpapers. It docs not come within the 
plan of this mifcellany. 


We fhould willingly appropriate 4 few pages to a difcuffion of the 
fabjec on which C.D. has written his very lengthy eflay. Should 
our correfpondent condenfe his performance, fo as to fuit our limits, 
it would be acceptable. 


The author of the eflay with this proverbial motto, ‘* Truth ought 
lot to be told at all times,”” has, in our opinion, gone too far, in his 
defence of a want of veracity. IF circumftances fometimes render it 
prudent to fupprefs the truth, it does not follow that an untruth 
ought to be ailerted. Atany rate, we apprehend that few ftand in 
need of our correfpondent’s exhortatien, 


Minerva has aflumed a name to which we fear fhe has no good 
claim ; at leaft, not on the {core of wi/dom. Her communication is of 
too frivolous a nature. 


Every man to his humour does not fuite our tafte. 


Myrtilla’s verfes have fome merit, as to fentiment; but not fufficient 
to counterbalance their foctical defecis.—The c/egy, by the fame 
hand, will be inferred, provided permiffion thall be given, by letter, 
er otherwife, to make a few alterations. 


Of fundry verda/and cpifte/ary promifes to correfpondents, fome 
have been complied with, in this and the preceding numbeg. The 
remainder will, in all probability, be fulfilled next month. 


Several communications, which were received late in the month, 
are under confideration. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Fuly 31, 1792, 
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Sig per cents,per{. - 21/3. | Indents, - - - 12/6. 
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Course of ExcHanGe. 


Bills of Exchange on Londen,90 days, 68, 
Ditto, bo days, 69—70. 
Bitte, 3° days, 71, 


Am erdam, 60 days, pep guilder, 32-2/it 
itt 99 days, afte. 
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Extracts from Patne’s Ricuts of Man—Part Il. 


On the prevalence of revolution-principles, 


AS revolutions have begun, (and as the probability is always great- 
er againft a thing beginning, than of proceeding afier it bas be- 
gun,) it is natural to expect that other revolutions will foilow. The 
amazing and {till increafing expences with which eld governments 
are conducted, the numerous wars they engyge in or provoke, the 
embarrgilinents they throw in the way of un‘verfal civilization a 
commerce, and the oppreflion and ufurpation they act at home, have 
wearied out the patience, and exhaufted the property of the world, 
In fach a fituation, and with the examples already exifting, revolu- 
tions are to be looked for. They are become fubjects of univerfal 
converfation, and may be confidered as the order of the day. 

If fyftems of government can be introduced, lefs expenfive, and 
more productive of general happinefs, than thofe which have exifted, 
all attempts to oppofe their progre{fs will in the end be fruitlefs. 
Reafon, like time, will make its owe way, and prejudice will fallin _ 
a combat with intereft. If univerfal peace, civilization and : 
merce, are ever to be the happy lot of man, it cannot be accompliihs 
ed but by a revolution in the fyftem of governments. All the monar, 
chical governments are military. War is their trade, plander and 
revenue their objects. While fuch governments continue, peace bas 
not the abfolute fecurity of aday. What is the hiftory of all mo, 
narchical governments, bat a difguitful picture of human wretched, 
nefs, and the accidental refpite of afew years repofe ? Wearied with 
war, and tired with human butchery, they fat down to reft and called 
it peace, Thiscertainly is not the condition that Heaven intended 
for man ; and if this be monarchy, well might monarehy be reckeped 
among the fins of the Jews. 
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4 Origin of the prefent Old Governments. 


Of the origin oft he prefent old-governments. 


IT is impoffible that luch governments as have hitherto exifted in 
the world, could have commenced by any other means than a total 
violation of every principle facred and moral. The obfeurity in 
which the origin of all the prefent old governments is buried, impli¢s 
the iniquity and difgrace with which they beg The origin of tite 
prefent governments of Athericaand France will ever be remembered, 
becauie it is honorable to record it; but with refpeé& to the rett, 
even flattery has configned them to the tomb of time, without an in- 
{cription. 

it could have been no difficult thing in the early and fglitary ages 
of the world, while the chief employment ot men wasthatrof artend- 
ing flocks.and herds, for @ banditti of raflians ‘to over-run a-covatry, 
and lay ic under contributions. ‘Their power being thus eftablithed, 
the cluet of the band contrived to lofe the name of robber in that of 
monarch, and bence:the origin of monarchy and kings. 

Phe origin ot the government of England, fo far as relates to what 
js called its line of monarchy, beimgeone of the lateft, is perhaps the 


beit recorded. ‘The hatred which the Norman invafion and tyranny 
begat, muit have been deeply rvoted-in the nation, to have outlived 
the contrivance to obliterate it. ~ Though not a courtier will talk of 
the curfeu-beil, not a village in England has forgotten it. 

fhofe bands of robbers having parcelled out the world, and divi- 
ded it iato dominions, began, as .is naturally the cafe, to quarrel 
with each other, What at firft was obtained by violence, was con- 
fidered by others as lawful to be taken, and a fecond plunderer fuc. 
ceeded the firft. They alternately invaded the dominions which each 
had affligned to himfelf, aud the brutality with which they treated 
each other explains the original character of monarchy. It was ruf- 
fian torturing rutfian. The conqueror confidered the conquered, not 
as his prifoner, but his property. ‘He led him in triamph rattling in 
chains, and doomed him, at pleafure, to flavery or death. As time 
obliterated the hiltory of their beginning, their fucceflors affumed 
new appearances, to cut off the entail of their difgrace, but their 
principles and objects remained the fame. What at firft was plunder, 
aflumed the fofter name of revenue; and the power originally ofurp- 
ed, they aitected to inherit, 

From fuch beginuing of governments, what could be expected, but 
a continual tyitem of war and extortion ? It has eftablithed itfelf into 
atrade. IJhe vice is not peculiar to one’ more than to another, but 
is the common principle of all. There does not exift within fuch go- 
yernments, a fhamina whereon to ingraft reformation; and the fhort- 
eft and moft effectual remedy is to begin anew. 

What feenes of horror, what perfection of iniquity, prefent them- 
felves in contemplating the charatter, and reviewing the hiflery of 
fuch govertiments ! If we would delineate human nature with a bafe- 
heis of heart, and hypocrify of countenance, that reflection would 
fhudder at, and hamanity difown, it is kings, courts, and cabinets, 
that maft fit for the portrait. Man, naturally as he is, with all bis 
faults about lim, is not up to the character. 
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Hereditary Government tyrannical and abfurd. 9% 


Can we poflibly fuppofe that,if governments had originated in a 
right principle, and ad. not an interett in purfuing a wrong one, that 
the world could have been in the wretched and quarreltome condi« 
tion we. have feem it ?. What inducement has the farmer, while fol- 
lowing the plough, ro lay afide his peaceful purfuits, and go to war 
with the farmer .ef another country? or what indacement has the 
manufacturer ?, What is dominion to them, or to any clafs of men in 
a nation? Does it-add an acre to any man’s eftate, or raife its value? 
Are not conqueft and defeat each ot the fame price, and taxes the ne- 
ver failing confequence ?—Though this reafonintg may be good.toa 
nation, it is not fo to a government. War is the Pharo-table of go- 
vernments, and nations the dupes of the game. 


Hereditary government tyrannical and ab/urd. 


ALL hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. An heritable 
crown, or an heritable throne, or by what other tanciful name fuch 
things may be called, have no other (fignificant explanation than that 
mankind are heritable property. . To inherit a government, is to 
inherit the people, as if they were flocks and herds. 


Government ought to be a thing always in full maturity. It ought 
to be fo conttructed as to be fuperior to all the accidents to which in- 
dividual man is fubject ; and therefore, hereditary fucceflion, by be- 
ing /ubjedi to them ali, is the moft irregular and impertect of all the fyf- 
tems of government. 

We have heard the Rights of Man called a /evelling fyftem ; but the 
only fyftem to which the word /eve//ing is truly applicable, is the he- 
reditary monarchical fyftem. It isa fyftem of mental levelling. It 
indifcriminately admits every {pecies of character to the fame autho- 
rity. . Vice and virtue, ignorance and wifdom, in fhort, every quali- 
ty, good o bad, is put on the fame level. Kings fucceed each other, 
not as rationals, but as animals, It fignifies not what their mental 
or moral characters are. Can we then be furprifed at the abject tate 
of the human swind in monarchical countries, when the government 
itfelf is formed on fuch an abject levelling fyftem ?—It has no fixed 
charatter,. To-day it is one thing; to-morrow it is fomething elie. 
It changes with the temper of every fucceeding individual, and is 
fubject to all the varieties of each, It is government through the 
medium of paflions and accidents. It appears under all the various 
characters of childliood, decrepitude, dotage, a thing at nurfe, in 
leading-ftrings, or in crutches. It reverfes the wholefome order of 
nature. It occafionally puts children over men, and the conceits of 
non-age over wifdom and experience. In fhort, we cannot conceive 
a more ridiculous figure of government, than ‘itreditary fucceffion, 
in all its cafes, prefents. 

Could it-be made.a decree in nature, or an edict regiftered in hea- 
ven, and man.could know it, that virtue and wifdom fhould invaria- 
bly appertain to hereditary fucceflion, the objections to it would be 
reinoved ; but when we fee that nature acts as if the difowned and 
{ported with the hereditary fyftem ; that the mental characters of 
fucceffors, in all countiies, are below the average of human under: 








6 On Gratitude. 


ftanding ; that ore fs a tyrant, another an idedt, & third infane, and 
fome all three together, it is impoffible to attach confidence to it, 
when reafon in man has power to act. 

Hereditary fucceffion is a burlefque upon monarchy. Tt puts it in 
the moft ridicelows light, by prefenting it as an office which any 
child or ideot may fill. It requires fonte talents to be’ cominron meé- 
chanic ; but, to be a king, requires only the animal figure of nmran— 
a fort of breathing automaton. This fort of fuperftition may laft a 
few years more, but it cannot long refit the awakened reafon and 
incerelt of man. 


—$-$-4-0066000— 


On GRATITUDE. 


7 ane is fcarcely any point of moral obligation which has 
been more univerfally admitted, than that of Gratitude. We 
are taught it by the inftinc of nature, nor is any degree of depravity 
fuflicient to eftace the impreffion. Let a man be ever fo void of gra- 
titude, he does not ceafe to look for it where he imagines it to be 
due to him; and he beholds ingratitude with deteftation in ano- 
ther, even while he excufes it in himfelf. 

It is therefore fuperfluous to dweli upon gratitude as a daty—but 1 
would with every man to remember, that the cultivation of a grateful 
temper is eflential to his happinefs. 

Our earthly comforts arife, for the moft part, from the good offices 
of others. The tendernefs of our parents is the fupport of our child- 
hood—and the kindnefs of our friends and brethren, the folace of our 
riper years; but without gratitude, our relith for thefe comfort¢ 
malt be cold and languid. We may reccive and ufe the thatter of a 
benefit, but a fenfe of the kindnefs which confers it, is that alone 
which renders our fatisfaction vivid and lating. Ingratitude has a 
morbific influence ; the greatelt benefits wither and fhriuk up as they 
approach it; for it leflens to itfelf, as far as poffible, the kindnefles 
which it cannot bear to acknowledge. But the grateful mind feels 
the full value of a favowr—it fees it through the moft advantageous 
medium, and taftes a pleafure in acknowledging it, fearcely inferior 
to that of the generofity which beftowed it. 

It may be obterved farther, that the exercife of gratirude is effen- 
tial to that circulation of good offices, which is the life of fociety.— 
Few are beneficent without, at leaft, a prefumption of gratitude. 
The moft difinterefted look for it, as a proof that theit kindnefs has 
been effectual, which it would not be, if it were not felt. Confe- 
quently, the ungrateful man is a public enemy : his bafenefs difcou- 
rages generofity, and diffufes a chilling influence which freezes many 
a {tream of beneficence. But he who fhews a due fenfe of the kind- 
nefies done to him, becomes, himfelf, a benefactor to the public ; his 
grateful acknowledgments caft a clearer light upon virtue, and call 
all men to admire its beauty. Thus benevolence is roufed to in+ 
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On. Gratitude: %. 


ereafed adtivity ; and even the unfeeling heart, lofing its {trong plea 
of univerial ingratitude, is allured to leek the credit, if it cannon 
tafte the luxury, of doing good. 

There are various caui¢s for that deficiency of gratitude which we 
fo, often, bave reafon to lament—the molt obvious are, pride, difcon~ 
tent, and. irreligion. 

The proud man cannot be grateful, becaufe be cannot be obliged. 
He coniiders all. men as debtors to his feperior worth, and imayines 
himfelt, entitled to their fervices. Perhaps he may think his benefac- 
tors fulficiently honoured by his acceptance of their kindnefles; or if 
even he fhould feel hin lelf obliged, he is ashamed te acknowledge it. 
The expreffion of gratitude is, in this view, a humiliation not to be 
fubmitted to, and he chufes rather to appear ungrateful than mean. 

Difcontent is no lefs an enemy to gratitude.—The difcontented 
man feels no benefit, and therefore can acknowledge none. He fees 
every thing through the falfe medium of a gloomy fancy, which de- 
prives the brighteit bleflings of their fplendor. Perhaps that which 
is happinefs to another, may be mifery to him. Thas, being incapa- 
ble of enjoyment, he cannot feel the kindnefs of a benefactor; and 
he fails in gratitude, not vecaufe he is naturally ungrateful, but be- 
caufe he cannot form an eflimate of the favours conferred on him, 

But, the greateft foe to this defirable virtue, is irreligion—this pre- 
cludes every principle that tends to nourith gratitude, tears up the 
very foil from whence it {prings, and fills the foul with the moft op- 
polite tempers. The eflence of irreligion is ingratitude te the Su- 
preme Benefactor ; and it is fcarcely to be expected that he who is 
habitually infenfible of infinite kindnefs, thould be-difpofed to ac- 
knowledge thofe comparatively trifling obligations, which one frail 
mortal can confer.on another,—But a religious man cannot be un--. 
grateful ; his piety to God neceflarily brings every other virtue along 
with it, and ic is impoflible, that he who has learned to love his ene« 
mies, fhould be wanting in gratitude to his benefactors. 

I thall conclude this eflay with an anecdote, which will bethe more 
acceptable to my readers, as they may be aflured of its authenticity. 

About the year 1744, a perfon was taken up in the neigbourhood 
of Letterkenny, in, the county of Denegas, in Ireland, on fufpicion 
of being a Popith emiflary, employed to promote fedition amo 
the Roman Catholic Irith, and carried before Mr. F. a geatleman of 
fortune, and a magiftrate in that part of the country. Being indulg- 
ed ina private hearing, he acknowledged himfelf an Italian Jefuir, 
but. fe fully fatisfied Mr. F. as to his defigns in travelling throu 
Ireland; that he not only declared him at liberty, but invited him to 
dinner, and.afterwards toabed, Mr. F. was highly pleafed with 
his converfation ; and, convinced that he deferved to be protected rae 
ther than molefted,; gave him, the next morning, warm letters of ree 
commendation to the principal gentlemen in thofe parts of the coun- 
try through which he intended to travel. 

Some time after this, Mr. F. was furprized at receiving a very va. 
luable prefent of wines and fruit from Iyaly, but without any norifi- 
cation of the hand fram which they came. This donation was cons 
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3 Hints to Dealers in Pork. 


tinued yearly for fome length of time, and Mr. F/ concleded thar’ 
they could come from no other than the grateful Jefuit. 

in a few years Mr. F. and his lady went to the continent, and paf- 
fing through Italy, they retted fome time at Rome. One evening, 
happening to fall into converfatioa with an ecclefiaftic, he was led to 
{peak his fentiments on fome religious topics with more honefty than 
difcretion, but without fulpecting any confequences. That night, 
however, ata very late hour, he was furprized by a vifit from an un- 
known perfon, who, on being introduced, told bim, abruptly, that if 
he regarded either his liberty or his life, he muft not remain an hour 
at Rome. He refufed to anfwer any queftions, only adding, that if 
Mr. F. would leave one of his fervants behind him, he might foon be 
faiisfied as to the«langer to which he was expofed. 

Mr. F. obeyed the admonition—inttantly ordered his carriage and 
horfes, and travelling with all fpeed, toon got beyond the Papal ter- 
vitories.—tlis fervant who had been left behind at Rome, came up 
with him,in a fhort time, and informed him, that fhortly after his 
departure, the officers of the inquifition had furrounded the houfe, 
and fearched every chamber in order to find iim. 

The means of this deliverance were (till a myftery—but it was 
fpeedily developed. Mr.F. after having been fome time in Florence, 
received a letier to the following purport: ‘‘ One good turn deferves 
** another; 1 owed my liberty and the fafety of my perfon to you, 
‘** and | am happy in having rendered you a fimilar fervice. From 
** this you know who it was that vifited you at mid-night.”’ 


OPO VOODOO — 
Hints to DEALERS in Pork. 


is well known that Irifh provifions have been, and nit are, gen- 
erally ufed throughout Europe ; the quality is a~pood recom- 
mendation, and the mode of preferving them contributes in no {mall 
degree, to their value ; yet there is another point in which they dif- 
fer from the falt provitions of almoft every other country, fimple in 
iulelf, yet extremely ufetul, as it faves labour in the diftribution, and 
of courfe gives it the preference to thofe who have the power of ap- 
proving or ditcountenancing it—I mean, that they are cut in pieces 
of a proper \ize to fuit a {mall mefs, either of a navy or army. It Ame- 
rican pork of the firft quality was manofactured in the fame manner; 
viz. fAfiy pieces of about four pounds each in a barrel, it would com- 
mand, mot only a ready fale at foreign markets, but it would alfo 
pr duce a better price ; and as this mode of curing it cap be attend- 
ed with no pollible injury at any market, it is earneftly recommend- 
ed to ali dealers in pork, that they will begin and promote & fyftem 


which, if practifed, mult tend to their own emolument and the good 
of their country. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
(Continued from cur lafi—page 352.) 
G YUNT D’ESTAING having repaired and victualled his fleet at 
I 


softon, after the unfaccefsiul expedition agdinft Rhodé-!fland, 
failed, in the oeginning of November, 1778, for the Welt-!ndies, 
Whitner the theatre of naval operations was, for fome time, trans- 
ferred. The count, having taken St. Vincents and Grenada, retired 
to Cape-Francois. Here he was warmly folicited, by letters from 
general Lincoln, governor Rutledge, and others, to fail for the 
American contiaent, where it was confidently hoped, that he might 
render eflential fervice, in operating againft the common ememy. 
Having been inftructed by the king, his mafter, to act in concert with 
the forces of the united ftates, as far as might appear beneficial to 
both, he readily yielded to the folicitation, and, on the ft of Seprem- 
ber, arrived on the coaft of Georgia, with twenty fail of #he line, 
two of fifty guns, and eleven frigates. His arrival was fo une 
pected by the Bricith, that the Experiment, of so guns, comenaall 
by fir James Wallace, and three frigates, fell into hishands. “| 9 

Ceneral Lincola was no. fooner apprifed of d’Eftaing’s arriv 
than he marched for Savannah, with the army under his comman 
The militia of Georgia and South-Carolina were ordered to re 
vous near the fame place; which they accordingly did, in great 
numbers. They were fanguine in the hope of driving the Britith 
out of Georgia, and therefore turned out with uncommon alacrity. Nor 
were the Britith lefs diligent in preparing for the defence of the place, 
Officers and privates vied with each other, in the moft laborious 
exertions,%o {trengthen and extend the works. In this bufinefs great 
numbers were employed, day and night, under the direction of major 
Moncricife, an excellent engineer. That the French frigates might 
not gét too near the town, fome armed fhips and tranfports were 
funk in the channel, and a boom was thrown acrofs it. The feamen 
were landed, and pofted at different batteries. 

Count d’Eltaing, on the 16th of September, fhortly before he was 
joined by Lincoln, fummoned general Prevoft to furrender to the 
arms of France. Againtt this mode of fummons Lincoln afterwards 
remonitrated, as being improper, when the Americans and French 
were acting in conjunction. The matter, however, was amicably 
fettled ; and the manner of carrying on negociations in future way 
adjulted, to the fatisfaction of both. ait 

Prevoft wifhed, if poflible, to gain time, that he might ftrengthen 
the works, land the artillery of the thipping for their defence, asid 
give lieut. col. Maitland an opportunity of arriving from Beaufort, 
with his detachment, confifting of about 4oo men. He thereford 
returned a polite anfwer to the count’s fummons, declining to farren- 
der on a general fummons, and requefting that fpecific terms might 
be propofed. He was informed, in the count’s reply, that it was the 
part of the befieged to propofe terms ; upon which he artfully re- 

Fuly, 992. . 
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quefted atruce, for twenty-four hours, for the purpofes of deliberat- 
ing upon the fubject, and preparing proper terms, Dering this 
interval, which was injudicioufly allowed him, he was joined by 
Maitland and his party, who had made their way through many 
obftacles. By the arrival of this detachment, the garrifon was aug- 
mented to about 3000 men; with which Prevoft determined to 
defead the place, to the laft extremity. 

it was now a queftion with the allied army, whether they fhould 
befiege the garrifon formally, or attempt it by ftorm., The former 
mode being adopted, it became neceflary td ere& batteries, and to 
Jand cannon; which, with the different military ftores, were to be 
tranfported five miles by land. This, owing in a great meafure to a 
waat of proper carriages, eoufumed much time ; during which, the 
works of the town were greatly ftrengthened. When the garrifon 
was firft fummoned, the lines were not only weak and imperfect, but 
almoft dettitute of guns. Such were the exertions of the garrifon, 
that, before the termination of the fiege, the works were covered 
witha numerous artillery, confifting of nearly roo pieces. 

On the 4th of O&. the befiegers began a furious cannonade upon 
the towh, with nine mortars and thirty-feven pieces of cannon from 
the land fide, and with fifteen from the water. Thefe continued to 
play for four or five days, with fhort intervals, but without much 
effect. About this time, major l’Enfant, with five men, advanced 
through a brifk fire from the Britifh lines, and attempted to fet fire 
tothe abbatis; but the moifture of the wood, which was green, 
prevented the fuccefs of this daring enterprife. 

After the commencement of the cannonade, Prevolt requefted per- 
miffion to fend the women and children out of town ; but this was 
refufed, from motives of policy. The combined army was confident 
of fuccefs ; and it was fufpedcted that a defire of fecreting the plunder, 
laccly collected in South-Carolina, was covered under this {pecious 
veil of humanity. It was prefumed, moreover, that a refufal would 
expedite the furrender of the garrifon. The,conduct of the befiegers, 
2a this occafion, has, however, been branded by fome Britith writers, 
with every epithet of barbarifm and inhumanity. 

The time which count d'Eftaing had affigned for this expedition 
being elapfed, and it appearing from a report of the engineers, that 
a confiderable length of time would be ftill neceflary, to reduce the 
garrifon by regular appreaches, his marine officers remonttrated 
again{t his continuing longer to rifk fo valuable a fleet, on fuch a 
dangerous coaft, in the hurricane feafon, and at fo great a diftance 
from the fhore that its deftruction muft be inevitable, fhould it be 
furprized by a Britith fleet, in good repair, and well manned. Under 
thee critical circumftances, d’Eftaing was unwilling to hazard the 
fafety of hie fleet, by any further delay ; there was, therefore, no 
alternative, but to make an immediate aflaulr, or to raife the fiege. 
Pradence would have difated the, latter ; but a fenfe of honour 
induced the beliegers to adopt the former. Had countd’Fftaing been 
active on his arrival, and attacked the Britifh lines, in their original 
weaknefs, before the garrifon was ftrengthened by the acceffion of 
Maitland’s detachment, there is reafon to believe he would have 
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experienced a greater degree of ficcefs, Indeed, to delay an attack, 
when he had limited his ftay to a fhort period, and while the 
ftrength of the garrifon was daily increafing, feems to have beena 
capital error. 

On the morning of the 9th of O&. before day-light, an attack was 
made upon the Spring-hill battery, by d’iftaing and Lincoln, at 
the head of 3,500 French troops, 600 continentals, and 250 of the 
inhabitants of ‘Charlefton. To favour the fuccefs of this attack, two 
feints were made by the American militia. Thofe deftined for the 
aflault, marched up to the lines, with great firmnefs ; but a heavy 
fire from the batteries, which took them in alimoft every direction, 
and a crofs fire from the gallies, threw the front of their columns 
into confufion, and a retreat was ordered, after they had fuftained 
this deftructive fire for fifty-five minutes. Such was the fpirit and 
perfeverance of the allied troops during this attack, that two flan- 
dards were placed on one of the Britifh redoubts, though it was 
bravely defended by capt. Taws, who was the only Britifh officer 
that fell. The works and ditchesnear his redoubts exhibited, after 
the retreat, fuch a fpectacle of killed and wounded as, in the opinion 
of the officers prefent, had only beew equalled at Bunker’s-hill. Of 
the French and Americans, nearly one thoufand were killed or 
wounded. The lofs of the garrifon, who fired from behind their 
works, was very trifling. Count d’Eftaing and count Pulatki were, 
both wounded ; the latter mortally, ashe was riding into towntall 
gallop, between the redoubts, at the head of 200 horfemen, With 
an intention of charging the enemy in the rear. On the part of the 
Britifh, gen. Prevolt, lieut. col. Maitland, and major Moncrieffe, 
acquired great reputation, by their fuccefsful defence of a poft, which 
was in a very weak ftate, when firlt invefted by the fleet and troops 
of France} under count d’ Eftaing. 

The fiege being raifed, the continental troops retreated into soorl - 
Carolina. Exhaufted with fatigue, dejected by defeat, and expo 
tothe vicifficudes of an autumnal atmofpliere, in a climate unfriendly 
to health, ficknefs was very generally prevalent among them. Imme- 
diately after the repulfe, the militia returned to their homes, almoft 
toaman. Count d’iftaing reimbarked his troops and artillery, and 
lefc the continent. 

The inhabitants of the fouthern ftates were much elated, when this 
expedition was undertaken. ‘They looked forward to no lefs impor- 
tant an event, than the expulfion of the invaders from that part of 
the continent. Thedilappointment of this expectation was attended 
with a proportional depreffion of fpirits. The fituation of the 
Georgia exiles was particulary diftreiiing. Many of them, who had 
collected from all quarters, in hopes of being enabled to repoflefs 
themfelves of their eftates, were now obliged to flee, a fecond time, 
from their country and pofleffions. 

But if the manner in which this campaign was terminated in the 
fouthern ftates, difappointed the hopes of the Americans, and excited 
gloomy apprehenfions in their minds ; neither did it afford much 
matter of exultation to the Britifh. The vifit ef the Freneli fleet te 
the coaft of America, though is was unfuccapful, as co its main obiedt, 
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difconcerted the plans of the Britifa commanders, and caufed a con- 
fiderable wafte of time, before they could determine on a new plan 
of opemations. Lefides, the campaign had been produétive of no 


decifive advantage. After having over-run the ftate of Georgia, to 
the diftance of 150 miles from the fea-coaft, and penetrated South- 


* Carolina, as far as the lines of Charlefton, they were now reduced to 


their original limits, in Savannah. Their fchemes of co-operation 


with the tories had failed ; nor could they expec much, in future, 


from that clafs of inhabitants, whofe {pirits were thoroughly brokea 
by repeated difappointments. 
While the allied army lay before Savannah, an exploit, well wor- 


thy of being recorded, was performed by col, John White, of the 


Georgia line. Capt. Trench was flationed, with 100 men, near the 
river Ogeechee, at the diftance of about twenty-five miles from 
Savannah. At the fame place were five Britifh vefiels, four of which 


were armed ; the largeft with fourteen guns, the fmalleft with four, 
anid the whole were manned by forty-one failors, All thele men, 


with the veffels, and 130 ftands of arms, were furrendered to col. 
White, capt. Elholm, and four others, one of whom was the colonel’s 
fervant. Onthe 30th of September, late at night, this {mall party 


kindled a number of fires in different places, practifed various other 


ftratagems, to give themfelves the appearance of a large force, and 


fummoned the captain, in the moft peremptory terms, to furrender 
immediately. The deception fucceeded. Captain Trench was fo 
folly imprefled with an opinion, that nothing but an inftant cempli- 


ance could fave his men frem being cut in pieces by a fuperior force, 


that, without attempting to make the leaft refiftance, he furrendered. 
The prifoners were fecured, and afterwards conducted,by three of the 
captors, twenty-five miles through the country, to an ..merican poft. 
Chroughout the year 1779, the military operations of the britifh, 
in the {tates to the northward of Carolina, were almoft entirely of 
a. predatory nature. Their commiflioners had, in the precedin 
year, threatened the Americans with all the horrors of devaftation ; 
in order to render “ the colonies of as little avail as pofible to their 
new connections.” This threat was accordingly executed by the 
Britifh commanders, to the utmoft extent of their power. This mode 
of warfare, unprecedented among civilized nations, was undovubt- 
edly fanctioned by the minifters of Great-Britain, Several members 
in both houfes of parliament, thocked by the inhumanity of the com- 
miffioners declaration, and defirous of wiping away a faim fo dif- 
graceful to their country, moved for a difavowal of that part of the 
proclamation, in which the commiflioners had taken upon them to 


denounce a barbarous fyftem of war, no lefs. inconfiftent with found. 


poliey, than with the digates of humanity, and the law of nations. 
But every motion of this kind was negatived, by the ufual minifterial 
majorities. 


In the beginning of May, fir Henry Clinton difpatched fir George 


Collier and gencral Matthews, with a confiderable naval and land: 


force, for the purpofe of making a defcent on Virginia. They land- 
ed at Portimouth, which was deftitute of defence, and confequent- 


ly fell into their hands; as did the remains of Norfolk, on the. 
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eppofite fide of the river. On the approach ef the enemy, the 
Americans burned a number of veflels ; but others were faved, and 
made prizes. The Britifh made a forced march, by night, to Suffelk, 
where they deftroyed a large magazine of provifions and naval flores, 
together with the veflels which they found there. A fimilar de- 
fraction was carried on at Kemp’s-Landing, Gofport, Tanner’s- 
Creek, and other places in the neighbourhood. ‘The frigates and 


armed veflels were equally active and fuccefsful, along the margins 
of the rivers, and the adjacent parts of the bay. Within a fort- 
night, that the fieet and army continued on the coatt, the lois fultained 
by the Americans was prodigious. Three thoufand hogfheads of 


tobacco were taken at Portimouth, Upwards of 130 veflels were 


deftroyed or taken. Several veflels upon the ftocks were burned ; 
and every article of naval flores was either carried off or defiroyed. 
The town of Suffolk, the ftore-houfes at Gofport, and fundry public 


buildings, in different places, were burned. The houfes of feveral 


country gentlemen fhared the fame fate, The fleet and army arrived 


fafely at New-York, with their booty, before the end of the month. 
The troops, immediately upon their return from the Virginia 
expedition, were joined to others, going up the north-river, to 


attack the pofts of Stoney-point and Verplank, where the Ameri- 


cans had begun to erect {trong works, for the purpofe of prefervin 

au eafy communication between the fouthern and eaftern flares, 
General Vaughan, with the greater part of the troops, landed on 
the eaft fide of the river, about cight miles from Verplank. Sir Elenry 


Clinton landed on the weft fide, and took poffeffion of stoney-pointy 


Without oppolition. Directly oppolite to Stoney-point, acrofs the 
river, the Americans had finifhed a {trong fort ; which was defended 
by four pieces of artillery, and a garrifon of about feventy men, 
lt was untefiable, however, after the lois of Stoney-point, by which 
it was entirely commanded. During the night, the britith dragged 
up anumber of mortars and pieces of cannon, to the high rocks of 
Stoney-point, from which a dreadful fire was poured upon the fort 
early next morning. Inthe mean time, Vaughan had taken a cir- 
cuitous rout, and completely invelted the fort by land. The garrifon 
finding themfelves overpowered, and having no profpect of efcape, 
furrendered prifoners of war. Sir Henry Clinton gave immediate 
directions fur completing the works of both pofts; and for putting 
Stoney-point, in particular, in the ftrongelt {tate of defence. 

The numberlefs {mall cruizers and whale-boats, from Conneéticut, 
which infefted the found lying between that ftate and Long-Ifland, 
were fo continually watchful and active, and their fituation afforded 
them {uch opportunities, that they had nearly deftroyed the trade to 
and from New-York, on that fide, to the great inconvenience and 
diftrefs of the Britifh fieet and army. This furnifhed a pretext to the 
Britifh for a defultory invafion along the Connecticut coaft, the 
oftenfible motive to which was, that they might effect the deftruction 
of the American veflels, and of the materials for thip-building, 
But they did not confine themfelves to this object, 

The troops deftined for this expedition were about 2600, They 
were commanded by gov. Tryon, who was feconded by brigadier« 
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general Garth.' Phe @ fports, which conveyed the troops, were 
covered by a number armed veflels, commanded by fir George 
Collier. 1n the beginning of July, they failed from New-York, and 
landed, in two divifions, at Eaft and Well-Haven, whence, after 
burning the greater part of Eaft Haven, they proceeded to New- 
Haven. The town was delivered upto promifcuous plunder, a few 
inftances of protection excepted. ‘The inhabitants were {tripped of 
their moveable property of every kind. Such articles as could not 
be carried off, were wantonly deflroyed ; and almoft every fpecies 
of enormity was perpetrated. The militia, however, was collecting 
fo faft, that the enemy made a fudden retreat, without executing 
their original defign of burning the town. ‘They next-proceeded, by 
water, to Fairfield. Tocol. Whiting, who commanded the militia 
near this place, Tryon fent a flag, with an addrefs, by which the in- 
habitants were invited to return to their allegiance, and all, except 
civil and military officers, were promifed protection, on condition of 
remaining peaceably in their ufual places of refidence. In this addrefs 
the lenity of the royal army was enlarged upon ; and the exiflence 
of a fingle houfe on the defencelefs coaft, was faid to be at once a 
monument of Britifh mercy, and of American ingratitude. The col. 
was allowed an hour for his anfwer; that he might, if he thought 
proper, fave the town, by acompliance with the terms of the addres ; 
but he had fcarcely time to read it, before the town was in flames. 
He, neverthelefs, returned a {pirited anfwer. The militia gave the 
enemy fome’ annoyance, as they were advancing ; but were foon 
obliged to retreat. On the approach of the Britith, moft of the in- 
habitants quitted the town. A few women, imagining tieir fex 
would protect them, remained, in expectation of being able to fave 
their property ; but they had reafon to repent of their conduct. The 
foldiers plundered the deferted houfes, before they com*itted them 
to the flames. They robbed the women of their buckles and rings, 
and even of their bonnets, aprons, and handkerchiefs ; abuling them, 
at the fame time, with the fouleft language ; prefenting their bayonets 
to their breafts, and threatening to deprive them of their lives. 
The women, together with Mr, Sayre, an epifcopal clergyman, 
who had fuffered for his attachment to the royal caufe, befought 
Tryon to {pare the town ; but their joint fupplications were difre- 
garded, The Britith burned the meeting-houfe and epifcopal church, 
and the buildings in general, to the diftapce of two miles, around the 
town, including the greater part of Creen’s farms. ‘The miliiia, 
though joined by numbers from the country, were not fufficiently 
numerous for au effectual oppofition. The Britith concluded their 
icenes of devattation in,this quarter, by the total deftruétion pf the 
flourithing town of Norwalk. The inhabitants feared that the whole 
coaft, 120 miles in extent, would fhare the fate of Fairfield and Nor- 
walk; buc after the enemy had rioted in the moft wanton deftruétion 
of property for ten days, they were fuddenly {topped in their career, 
by an order from fir Henry Clinton, to repair immediately to New- 
York. 

The lofs fullained by the Americans on this occafion was great. 
Befices their dwelling, houfes, and the effects contained in them, a con 
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fiderable number of thips, fome finifhed and others on the ftocks, 
with whale-boats, and a Jarge amount of ftores and merchandife, 
were deftroyed. The number of houfes and barns burned was up- 
wards of 300, among which were five houies of public worfhip. The 
lofs of the Britith, during the expedition, did not exceed 150 men. 

Thefe devaftations, particularly the burning of the houfes, were 
loudly complained of by the Americans. The only apology offered 
by the Britith was, that the houfes gave thelter to the Americans, 
while they fired upon them ; that the burning of them ferved in fome 
inftances to conceal the retreat of the troops, and was therefore 
jattifiable, upon the principle of military neceffity. Certain it is, 
however, that no fuch neceflity could with truth be urged, either to 
excufe or palliate the burning of the greater part of the houfes. 
General Tryon attempted to juftify the meafure, upon principles of 
policy. Ina letter to general Clinton, he faid, he fhould be very 
forry, if it were thought lefs reconcileable with humanity, than with 
the love of his country, duty to his king, or the law of arms, to 
which America had made her appeal ; that the ufurpers had pro- 
feffedly placed their hopes of fevering the empire, in avoiding deci- 
five actions, upon the impoverifhment of the Britith treafury, and 
the efcapeof their own property, during a tedious war ; that their 
power was fupported by the general dread of their tyranny, and the 
artifices practifed to infpire a credulous multitude, with a prefump- 
tuous confidence in the forbearance of the royal forces ; and that he 
withed to detec. this delufion. 

Thefe devaftations were the fubje& of an elegant and pathetic 
poem, entitled ‘‘ The burning of Fairfield,"’ written on the fpot, a 
few days after the mournful cataltrophe, by col. Humphries. 

Congrefs, on receiving fatisfactory proofs of the ravages of the 
Britifh, in this and other expeditions, of a fimilar nature, refolved 
(July 19) that their marine committee fhould be directed to take the 
moft effectual meafures, for retaliating upon the enemy, agreeably to 
their manifelto of the 30th of October, 1778, by burning or deftroy- 
ing the towns of the Britifh, in Europe and the Weft-Indies. This 
relolve, however, was never carried into effect. 

In this defulrory mode of warfare, the Britifh had great advan- 
tages. By means of their marine force, they could command the 
numerous rivers, harbours, and bays of the united {tates ; and make 
defcents where they pleafed, with fuch rapidity, and in fo many 
different quarters, nearly at the fame time, that it was impoflible 
for the American~land-forces to march and countér-march with 
fufficient expedition to cover the country, or check the depredations 
of theenemy. The invaded citizens, as well as thofe whofe local 
ficaation expofed them to the ravages of the Britith, inceflantly 
prefled general Wafhington to detach continental troops from the 
wain army for their protection ; but he could fpare very few. Be- 
fides, he was apprehenfive that the enemy wished to draw off a part 
of his army from the defence of Weft-point, with a view to make an 
attack upon that important poft. He was moreover aware of the 
impolicy of dividing his army into feveral bodies ; fince this would 
render his whole force liable to be cut to pieces in detail. Jt was 
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therefore his uniform practice, to attempt no more towards Covering 
any particular part of the country, than appeared confiftent with the 
general fafety. He was at this time pofted with the main atmy at 
fome diftance from New-York, on both fides of the north-river ; a 
pofition to which he had marched, from his late encampment at 
Middlebrook, foon after fir Henry Clinton’s capture of the polts at 
Stoney-point and Verplank. The fecarity of Weft-point being a 
principal object of his attention, he was by ne iicans defirous of 
hazarding the lofs of any part of his army, either by a general of 
partial engagement. At the fame time, he kept a ftrict watch upon 
the enemy. ror this purpofe, a party of 300 infantry and 150 ¢a- 
valry, commanded by col. White, patrolled conftantly in front of 
the Britifh lines, for feveral months. This corps had frequent fkir- 
mifhes with parties of the Britith ; and rendered effential fervice, 
by checking their excurfions, and procuring intelligence of their 
movenicnts. 


(To be continued.) 


Pee Pe te hah ie Ph Hh Hg —— 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


EvuLoGium on MoDERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
(Intended to have beer /poken at a late Commencement.) 


HE improvements in-modern times are fo great, and fo fuperior 
to what our forefathers could pretend to, that they ought not 
to be pafled over, without their deferved eulogium. We live in the 
reign of, philofophy and the fun-fhine of the {ciences; and our ad- 
vances in the arts and the happinefs of life bear a proportion to this 
grand illumination. I have, for fome time, wihed for an opportunity 
to difplay our fuperiority in thefe refpects—and as I have now the 
good fortune of poflefling a clear ftage, with a refpectable audience 
before me, it is my purpote toattemptit. I could with, indeed, that 
my abilities were more equal to the arduous tafk which I have under- 
taken ; that I might celebrate as it deferves, our happinefs, my 
countrymen and feilow-citizens, in being born in thefe latter ages, 
when haman fagacity, refined by long experience, produces fruits 
of a moft delicious pulp. Yet what I can, | will attempt ; but O 
for the hundred mouths of Fame, with each an hundred tongues, 
which honelt Virgil defcribes, that I might proclaim the gigantic 
ftrides, which we at prefent make towards perfection, beyond what 
was ever feen in the world before ! Indeed 1 know not how fuflicient- 
ly to congratulate my hearers, upon the excellence and fublimity of 
our difcoveries and improvements, both natural and artificial, beyond 
what has ever been feen in ancient times. Our fuperiority in know- 
ledge, tafte, ingenuity, politics, virtue, and religion, cannot be 
modeftly contefted. 
i know fome four philofophers, and vifionary men, will be ready 
to {purn at any idea of thisfort ; and refift that full blaze of evidence 
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avhich may he poured upon the fubjeét. Lam well aware that they 
will {cuffle hard for their favourite ancients, and kick up no little 
learned duft to blind the eyes of their antagouills. Such people, 
when prefled clofely in argument, fly to recrimination and filly re- 
proach, inftead of reafon and proof—and, when we oblige them to 
confefs that we excel the ancients in wifdom and ingenuity, very 
fagacioufly difcover, that we allio advance in depravity ; and thus, 
what we gain or eftabiifh in one poiat, we lofe in another. Our 
fathers, fay they, after their oracle Horace, were worfe than 
theirs, and we are more corrupt than they. But with the good 
leave of thefe mufty objectors, Ichink their thallow aflertien is not 
fupported hy fact and experience—and that, on the moft moderate 
allowance in faveur of modern virtue, we muft oblige them to con- 
fefs, that our anceltors, we, and our pofterity are pretty much alike, 
being ali of one kindred, and of a very bad family ro boot. 

However, not toenter further into difpute about this matter at 
predent, 1 beg your attention to our improvements of another kind : 
end here 1 think it will be eafy to ehablith our decided fuperiority 
over the ancients, in fcience, take, ingenuity, and various other par- 
ticulars which we may have occafion to mention. 

They boaft, it is true, of Homer, Pythagoras, Euclid, Selon, 
Plato, Ariftotle, and others, whom they impudently affert, to be the 
originals of every ufeful branch of fcience, and that we onby repeat 
their difcoveries, and plume ourfelves upon what is at bef only 
borrowed ;—but were they to appear amongft the philofephers, 
poets, hiftorians, romance-writers, and politicians, of Europe and 
America, how would they fhrink back from the laftre of our glory ? 

Homer had the art perhaps of {welling to the fublime in poetry, 
but he wanted depth ; he was not acquainted with the profound, the 
bathos of ‘many modern poets, who fhall be namelefs, lett they fhould 
be difgraced in the comparifon ; who, as Pope luckily hits it off, 


True to the bottom, ever careful creep 
The cool, long-winded, natives of the deep. 


And whofe works, as they fait the comprehenfion of the great 
majority, poflefs an excellence in this moft important refpect, that is 
. worivalled. The poetical morfels in our muftums, magazines, and 

news-papers, are ready at any time, to be produced in comparifen 
with the cdes of Horace, or the triftes of Anacreon—and our witty 
eflays, with the humours of Lucian. 

Pythagoras is highly celebrated as a philofopher by the ancients, 
and itis pretended that all eur modern improvements in commerce, 
agciculture, and mechanical arts, are founded on principles difcovered 
by hiva;s—but alas ! he was as far from fome modern lecturers on 
philatophy, amd modern remarkers on the appearances of nature, as 
from vhis-earth to the tail of the laft comet. Did he know that the 
eurth was, twenty thoufand years eld? or would he have thought of 
proving it by the antiquities near the Miflifippi ? Would he@ver have 
dreamed of failing to the moon in balloons, or mounting by art be- 
yondthe orbit of the earth, vo fail between wo: lds and worlds, and 
with eagle-flight to approach towards the centre of our fyftem, and 
§*ze upon the fun ? Did it ever enter into his heart to conceive that 
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moral evils were to be corrected by phyfical caufes, and that the vice 
of lying, fo prevalent in many ages, could be annihilated by a due 
expofure to a freezing atmof{phere—a moft important difcovery of 
recentdate ? Would he have believed it, that the time would arrive 
when flander and lies might be banifhed from the parties of the gay 
and rich by a few dofes of ice, duly adminiftered ; and that for this 
reafon, the wealthy and public-fpirited inhabitants of this metropo- 
lis, thould multiply contrivances for the prefervation of fo choice a 
medicine through all feafons of the year ? 

The ancients boaft much of the profound refearches and conclufive 
reafoning of Euclid, Ariftotle,and fome other long-winded champions 
of that fort ; but Il fancy we fhould confound them and their reafoning 
too, by the more concife and pithy mode of aflertion. This cuts 
matters fhort, and precludes the neceflity of tedious difcuffion—and 
in addition to this, we boaft of the argumentum ad crumenam, or, 
the argument of the purfe ; by which, in a fummary way, we refolve 
queftions of the greateft depth in every fcience, without difficulty. 
Yes, the modern invention of deciding difputes by a wager, was re- 
ferved for thefe ages of invention and improvement ! In this way we 
get rid of a world of trouble, where we meet with oppofition ; and 
befides, not only does it free us from the labour of underftanding 
fubjects of debate, but it reftores that natural pre-eminence to the 
wealthy, of which, for a period of ages, they had been deprived, by 
the abilities of poor fellows, who canalways parade more arguments 
than cafh upon any point :—Fer want fharpens the wits ;— 


And, as the tuneful Flaccus fings, 
It is the very beit of things 

To give the true inventive fire, 

And icrew the peg of genius higher. 

As to tafte and refinement of manners, there furely ¢an be no 
comparifon. Who is fo blind as not to fee how vaftly, nay how in- 
finitely I may fay, the tafte of the moderns exceeds the ancient 
fimplicity, or rather rufticity of manners ! Their clownifhinefs was 
‘fact, that they had no word, in any of their languages, which could 
be tranflated Gentleman or Lady. ‘rhey had, to be fure, philofophers, 
orators, hiftorians, legiflators, patriots, heroes, demigods, nymphs, 
and goddeffes ; but alas, they had not one fine gentleman orfine lady! 
There were a few indeed, who fhot above the manners of the reit ; 
fuch as Cataline, Pifo, Claudius, and Mark Anthony, amongft the 
men; and Julia and Meflalina, amongft the women ; who would 
have been allowed to be very pretty gentlemen and ladies in modern 
times: for they coulddrefs, and dance, and drink, and game, and fwear 
to perfection, But thofe boorith people had fo little relifh for fuch a 
character, that they fcrupled not to call them drunken, gamb- 
ling, cheating, lying, and lewd wretches. Unfortunate eople ! 
they happened anluckily to be born in times when merit fuftered an 
eclipfe, and was difcouraged by an infernal {pirit of perfecution ! 
Had they lived amongft us, they might have ranked with the fore- 
miolt—they might have rifen to the height of the beau monde, and 
thone with a fuperior loftre at our affemblies, routs, and {unday-even- 
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ing parties. They might have handled their cards with the’fine ladies 
in our polithed circles at prefent—and {peculated and debauched, to 
admirable advantage, with our very fine gentiemen ;—yet as it liap- 
pened, circumftances were not favourable to their advancement in 
their own times—avud their finking into infamy among their co- 
temporaries, fuiliciently proves the dulnefs of talte which generally 
prevailed. Our prevailing tafte, in diets and amufements, in equi- 
page and ornaments, inluxury, and the haut ton of living, beggars 
all defcription, and leaves all antiquity behind. 

In thofe rude, unpolished days, their old-fathioned notions were 
fuch, that they prided themfelves upon a fear of the gods, a reve- 
rence for religion and its minifters, a refpect tur their parents and 
other fuperiors, anda {crupulous obfervance of the laws, and regard 
to the duties of morality.—but what a pitiful, groveling fet mul 
they not have been ? Where is any liberality of fentiment in all this ? 
Are we not born free ? Free as the winds—and what right have any 
to infift upon the fubordination of others, or to attempt to coutroul 
them ? Such are the fentiments of liberal men in the prefent age, who 
are the ornaments of human nature.—They free us from the thackles 
of conftraint in education, and inculcate an utter contempt of every 
thing that would cloud mirth,and binder enjoyment. T hey deftroy thoie 
dykes and mounds which imaginary fears and fqueamithnefs of con- 
fcience had raifed for the guarding of morality and religion. They 
demonftrate to us that the deity can make no great difference between 
virtue and vice without crying injuftice, and pour falvation upon 
us like a flood.—Thus we learn to live without conitraint, and to die 
without fear. Happy ages, fo long foretold! You have begun to 
roll upon the world.—How filly would Plate, or Socrates, or Cicero 
appear amongft modern philofophers ! They talked of the foul and its 
capacities—of being like the gods, and of the excellence of piety, 
and virtue But modern philofophy has dealt fo much in matter, and 
developed fo minutely its fubtle properties, as fufficiently to prove 
univerfal materialifm, and triumphantly to evince that there is no 
foul at all—and | fuppofe the inference would be clear enough from 
this, that there is neither god, angel, devil, nor {pirit.—Our cele- 
brated philofophers have fufticiently ridiculed the idea of fin, and aflur- 
ed us that even female infidelity is but a pecadillo when itis known, 
and when not known, it is nothing at all—that the doctrine of a 
providence which particularly regards the virtuous, or remarks the 
vicious with difapprobation, is an impious tenet, as far as impiety 
can exilt—and that the clergy or minilters.of religion, are the great 
difturbers of the*public repofe, and as fuch ought to be rejected trom 
fociety, with the utmoft abhorrence. In this laft refpe@, our 
modern philofophers have gloriouily freed the world from bondage— 
As they can eafily demonftrate, that God has no rights, of confe- 
quence it is ridiculous to pay any duties, and therefore our enlight- 
ened patriots and fcholars, agree to treat thofe who pretend to in- 
culcate the contrary with the moft fovereign contempt. . By thewing 
the clergy to bea fet of pragmatic fellows, not worth minding, they 
rid us at once of a deal of trouble, which would enfue ffom attending 
or believing their lectures, and fmooth the principal sub in the road 
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of free and liberal manners. A few chain-fhot which have not beew 
Jevelled at a fingle mark, but with an enlarged compais of zim, have 
ftruck at the character univerfally, have knocked down, mot only the 
men, bet the bufinefs. And now, it is expected the halcyon days are 
taking place, when we may all do as we pleafe, without comfcienced 
er account-— that we may range through every fcene of pleafure wrt- 
conftrained, and confcience be totally fabdued. 

Our principal characters have fet the example ofa total diftegard 
to the public, but now antiquated inftitutions of religion—-and have 
recommended the pleating iuccedaneum of the flage, and theatrical! 
sshibitions, in their room. Plato, indeed, was fool enough to fay, 
that ‘ plays raife and pervert paffions, and are dangerous to mora- 
Fity ;’’ and Cicero, thac ** comedy fubfifts upon lewdrefs, and thre 
pleafure whrich it eneourages is the root of allevil.”” Seneca, under 
2 fit of the fpleeu, complained, that ‘‘ while the pley-houfes were 
open, nobody would epply to the ftudy of nature and morslity,”— 
and ‘Tacitus audecioofly records a reflexion, that would feem te 
imply 2 bratifr ceniure upon onr female attenders on the theatre ; 
his renvark is, tivat ‘‘ the Germen women were guarded againft 
danger, and kept their horecr {nfe, by kaving no play-hoafes amongft 
then.” But our legiilators, nore difcerning and better acquainted 
with human nature, have pfenounced thefe fame ftage-plays, the 
pleafing and liberal amufement of the polite, andthe promoters of aJ£ 
the virtue that is neceflary inthe worid. 

It would be ufelefs in this place to enlarge upon our advances in 
the ftience of politics and government :-—-Thefe are fo obvious and 
inconteftable, that I fhould but mock your difcernment to ftate 
them at large. The wheels of government rum fo fmoothly—the 
well-born have fuch due and nataral weight—the balances are fo 
trimmed—our rights are fo many, fo wellafcertained, and fo diftin&®- 
¥y enumerated—onr obligations fo few—our departments all fo vir- 
tuowflly managed, and the auri facra fames fo utterly banifhed, that 
antiquity may forever be blotted from our remembrance, or be brought 
forward to view, only as a foil to our fupérior excellence, in this 
important fcience. 

Upon the whole, therefore, * lope I have elucidated the point in 
hand, with fufficient clearnefs, and I prefutte on tlie patience of this 
tefpectable audience further, only to repeat the fong of a medern 
Bard ; which, though it is not exa@ly im agreement with fome of rhe 
fentiments which } have delivered, yet fupports the opinion which I 
Have inculcated, that the prefent are the beft and hiappieft of times : 


Of all the ages'ever known, 

The prefent is the oddeft ; 

For all the men are honeft grown, 
And all the women modett. 


No lawyers now are fond of fees— 
No clergy of their dues ; 

Ne dottors now charge heavy fers— 
At charch no empty pews. 
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Onr rulers, heaven defend us all ! 

I'll nothing fay about ’em > 

For they are great, and I’m but fmall, 
So Jet’s jog on without ’em. 


Our gentry are a virtuous race, 
Defpifing earthly treafures ; 

Qur youth are fober, temp’rate, chaffe, 
And quite averfe from pleafures. 


The ladies feem fo plain indeed, 
You'd think them quakers all— 
Witnefs the drefles on their head, 
So comely and fo fmall. 


No races now to drain the pourfe, 
No bets on cards are laid ; 

And as for dice, fo long our curfe, 
They all ase burnt ’tis faid. 


No drunken fot neglects his fpoufe, 
For bowls of brimming nappy ; 

Nor taverns tempt him from his houfe, 
Where all are pleas’d and happy. 


All euckold-making is forgot, 

No ladies now in keeping : 

No batter’d beaux now go to pot, 

Whofe wives are kill’d by weeping. 
. 

No gentlemen now take a freak, 

To crowd the roads on funday, 

So horfes, lab’ring thro’ the week, 

Obtain a reft for one cay. 


Happy ’s the nation thus endow’d, 

So void of wants and crimes; 

Where all are rich, and none are proud ; 
O thefe are glorious times ! 


I fee you all, with wond'ring ftare, 
Think thisis mighty high, fir ; 

But pray forgive us, if we dare, 
To fay ‘tis all a lie, fir. 


If you think thus, pray do not frown, 
Bat take another light on’t : 

Juft turn the pictare upfide down, 
And this will be the rightien’c. 
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TS firft and fundamental requifite is, td be natural and fimple ; for 

a {titk and Jaboured manner is as bad in a letter, as it isin conver- 
fation. This does not banith {prightlinefs and wit. Thefe are grace- 
ful in letters, juft as they are ih Converfation ; when they flow eafi- 
ly, and without being ftudied; when employed fo as to feafon, not to 
cloy, ne who, either in converfation or in letters, affects to fhine 
and to {parkle always, will not pleafelong. 

The ftyle of letters fhould not be too highly polithed. It ought to 
be neat and correct, but no more. All nicety about words betrays 
ftudy ; and hence mufical periods, and appearances of number and 
harmony in arrangement, fhoald be carefully avojded im letters. The 
belt letters are commonly fuch as the authors have written with mot 
facility. What the beart or imagination dictates, always flows rea- 
dily ; but where there is no fubject to warm or intereft thef*, con- 
ftraint appears: and hence, thofe letters: of ‘mere compliment, con- 
gratulation, or affected condolence, which have coft the authors 
moft labour in compofing, and which, for that'reafon, they perhaps 
contider as their malter-pieces, neyer fail of being the moft dilagree- 
able and infipid to the readers. 

It ought, at the fame time, to be remembered, that the eafe and 
fimplicity which | have recommended in epiftolary correfpondence, 
are not to be underftood as importing entire carelefinefs. In writing to 
the molt intimate friends, a certain degree of attention, both to the 
fubject and the ftyle, is requifite and becoming. It isno more than 
what we owe both to ourfelves, and tothe friend with whom we cor- 
refpond. A flovenly and negligent manner of writing, is a difoblig- 
ing mark of want of refpect, The liberty, befides, of writing Jet- 
ters with too carelefsa hand, is apt to betray perfons sito impru- 
dence in what they write. The firft requifite, both in converfation 
and correfpondence, is to attend to allthe proper decorums which 
our own character, and that of others, demand. An imprudent 
expreffion in converfation may be forgatten and pafsaway ; but when 
we take the pen into our hand, we muft remember, that ‘ Litera 
{cripta manet.” 

The molt diftinguithed collection of letters in the Englith language, 
isthat of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; paytly publith- 
ed in \ir. Pope’s works, and partly in thofe of Dean Swift. This 
collection is, on the whole, an entertaining and agreeable one ; and 
contains much wit and ingenuity. It is not, however, altogether 
free of the fault which is imputed.to Pliny’s epifiles,of too much fludy 
and refinement. Thofe of Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, always de- 
ferve praife. Dean Swift’s alfoare unaffected. and as.a,proof of their 
being fo, they exhibit his character fully, with all its defects. Several 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s, and of Bifhop Arterbury’s letters, are maf- 
terly. The cenfure of writing letters in too artificial a manner falls 


heavieft on Mr. Pope himfelf,:. ‘Phere is vifibly more ftudy, and lefs | 


of nature and the heart in his letters, than in thofe of fome. of his 
correfpondents. He had formed himfelf on the manner of Voiture, 
and is too fond of writing like a wit. lis letters to ladies are full of 
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affe%ation. Even in writing to his friends, how forced an introduces 
tion is the following, of a letter to Mr. Addifon : * | am more joyed 
‘* at your. return, than J fhould beat that of the fun, as much as I 
‘¢ with for him in this melancholy wet feafon ; but itis his fate too, 
‘* like yours, to be difpleafing to owls and obfcene animals, who 
‘¢ cannot bear this luftre.’’ How tiff a compliment is it, which he 
pays to bifhop Atterbury: ‘‘ Though the noife and daily buftle for 
‘‘ the public be now over, I dare fay, you are flill tendering its 
‘< welfare ;. as the fun in winter, when feeming to retire from the 
‘© world, is preparing warmth and benedictions tor a better feafon.” 
This fentence might be tolerated in an harangue ; but is very unfuit- 
able to the ftyle of oe friend correfponding with another. 
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On the IMpRovEMENT of the Memory. 


oy: BE only infallible method of augmenting the powers of the 
memory, is frequent, regular, and well-diretted exercife. 

In order to improve the memory, it is neceflary to acquire a confi- 
dence init. Many render it treacherous by fearing to truft it; and 
a practice has arifen from this-fear, really injurious, though appar- 
ently ufeful. Itis the practice of committing to writing every thing 
which the ftudent remarks, and defirés to remember. Nothing is 
more common, and nothing. more effectually fruftrates the purpole it 
means to promote, It is better that many things fhould be loft, than 
retained in the table-book, without copfiding inthe memory. Like 
a generous friend, the memory will repay habitual confidence with 
fidelity. 

There are injudicious and illiterate perfons, who confider the cul- 
tivation of ‘the memory as the firft object in education. They think 
it is to be loaded with hiftorical minutiz, and with chronological 
dates, They entertain a mean opinion of the fcholat, who cannot 
recite matters of fact, however trivial, and {pecify the year of an 
event, however doubtful or infignificant. ‘They expeét’to have the 
chapter and verfe mgntioned on every citation, and are more pleafed 
with that little accuracy, than with a juft recollection of a beautiful 
paflage, or a ftriking fentiment. But to labour toremember unideal 
dates, and uninterefting tranfaGtions, muft ever be an irkfome ftudy 
toa lively genius; and he who fhall train'young perfons in this labo- 
rious track, will give them a difgoft for literature. Itis to feed 
them with the hutks of learning, which, as they are both dry and 
hard, afford neither pleafure nor novrifhment. Let the reading be 
pleafant and ftriking, and the nemory will grep and retain all that is 
fuflcient for the purpofes of valuable improvement. 

There is one circumfance, which has had an unfavorable influence 
on afpiring at the excellence of aretentive memory. An idea has 
prevailed, that memory and genius are feldom united. To be pofieff 
ed of memory in a great degree, has led fome to conclude, that 
genius was deficient ; and all pretenfious to memory have been readi- 
ly facrificed for the credit of poffefling genius. Pope's famous lines, 
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in which he fays, that the beams of a warm imagination diflolve the 
iinpreflions on the memory, feem to have induced thefe who withed 
to be thought to poflefs a fine imagination, to negle& their memory, 
in order to poflets one fymptom of a fine imagination. 

In giving great attéation to the cultivation of the memory, there 
is danger left infhould be overladen with minute objects ; a circum- 
ftance highly injurious, efpecially in the courfe of education. Let 
ft therefore be confidered, that a good memory, aceording te a fimi- 
litade of Erafmus, refembles a net, fo madeas to confine all the great 
fith, but to let the little ones efcape. 
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4 general view of Stserta and its INHABITANTS. 














{ By M. Patrin.} 






















A DESIRE to become acquainted with the northern part of 
Afia, and to bring home ufeful knowledge, and interefting pro- 
ductions, has induced me to refide eight years, amid{t all the rigour 
of thofe fevere climates, and to ftudy nature in the vicinity of the 


pees my refearches, and had the happinefs to bring home fome col- 
ections highly valuable. Thefe are materials proper for extendin 
our knowledge in natural hiffory. But before J enter into any detail 
refpecting them, it may be proper to give a gesieral notion of the 
eountry, and its inhabitants, . 

Siberia, which is fubjeét to the Ruffian empire, is feparated frotn 
it by a long chain of mountains, which extend north and fouth for 
near five hundred leagues. The Ruffians emphatically call it, ‘The 
Girdle of the Earth.’ It is the natural limit between Europe and 
Afia. Towards the fouth it is bounded by an immenfe clufter of 
mountains, extending from welt to eaft as far as the frontiers of Chi- 
na; north and eaft by the frozen fea, and tht ftreight which fepa- 
rates it from America. 

This vat tract is traverfed from fouth to north, by many of the 
largett rivers in the world. 

‘The inhabitants of this country, as difimal as it is extenfive, in 
which the froft continues for nine months in the year, are not na- 
merous. Ina {pace of fifteen hundred leagues long, and fix hundred 
leagues broad, they {carcely amount to 1,200,000 fouls, which confift 
of Ruffians and hords of ‘Tartars. 

As to the Ruffians, there appears the moft fingular uniformity. 
In the extremity of Siberia, the human race appear precifely the fame 
as at Mofcow ; the fame language, the fame kind of clothing, and 
the houfes on the fame plan. 

The phyfical conttitution of the Roffians is well known ; they are 
the mot robult and vigorous people on the earth, The Roflian wa- 
men arc not elegantdy made, but their faces are of a beautiful carsm- 








pole. é 
This vaft country, to us fo little known, offers to our view fome e 4 
curious objects in plants and minerals. To thefe 1 principally di- 1 
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tion; their language, the found of their voices, and all their man. 
ner, have fuch a bewitching foftnefs, and are fo ftrongly attractive, 
that few men can be near them with indiffe rence. Toa Ruffian itis 
impoflible ; for though born in a frozen climate, their conftirutions 
are extremely hot. Ihe electric fluid, which abounds fo much to- 
wards = e poles, produces the fame effect on them, as the rays of 
the fun do in the tropical climateg. 

The Ruffian women, who are extremely fond of drefs, although 
their education is rather {tri know how to ufe the advantages na- 
ture has given them ; they are fearcely out of a ir infancy, before 
they are able, by the price of their charm s, to fatisfy their vanity 5 
and the luxury of their clos thing, among the inferior clafs, would 
altonith, if we were not able to jodge by what means they procure 
them. 

All their cloathing is of filk or cotton, of the moft brilliant co4 
lours, never of woollen or linen, although Ruffia has thofe com- 
modities in great plenty. Thefe remarks s will allo apply to Siberia, 
except ror a vers few who inha! DIC t he ni ait retired villages. 

The Ruffians {; peak French, and many foreign languages, with 

aftonithing facility. i heir tongue, which we thould believe to be 
equally rude as their Ottate. is, on the contrary, foft, flexible, 
aud one of the fineft exifting. The diminutives which abound in it, 

ive it an infinite grace in the mouths of the women, [ts mechanifm 
1s much like the Greek, and is fo ealy, that few languages are learn- 
ed in fhorter time. 

The language of the Tartars is, on the contrary, of a moft difguft- 
ing nature.—Thefe people are difperfed in tribes through Siberia 
and live under the protection of Kuflia ; part of thofe whit } neal 
the,frontiers of Europe are Mahometans, and. apply the 
agriculture and commerce ; their language is a dialect of the . sreaies 
thofe which inhabit the ealtern part of Siberia are xomades, or wane 
derers, and live in tents ; they fpeak the Mogul language, and are 
idolaters. 

fhe Mahomedan Tartars, who inhabit the Ruffian villages, live 
in quarters by themfelves, which are always the beit built and moft 
agreeable. T! hey @ppear to enjoy eafy circumitances, They give 
tea and other refrefhments ir vefiels of filver. 

During my refidence in Siberia, | had au opportunity to fee a great 
many of thefe Tartars, and found many of them remarkably honeft. 

All the hords of Tartars have great refemblance to each other. 
The religion of the wandering Tartars appears to be idolatry, but 
they ack: nowledge a Supreme being. Chey have a Delai Lama, who 
is fovereign and pontiff of a large (tate on the frontiers of China. 
Their prielts, whom they call lamas, are men better informed than 
they are generally thought to be. , 

On the tops of hills, in the defarts inhabited by thefe Tartars, I 
have feen places for prayer, a kind of temp le, ot the fimpleft druc- 
ture ; they are in the ihape of cones, ai bout thirty teet hi igh, formed 
from young trees, brought fromthe neighbouring forefts, | hyngrot und 
with the fkins of animals. Thefe are giferings tothe Deity, whom 
they emphatically call the Great Beinc. Wherever | faw thefe re- 
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ligious monuments, I obfervedthat there extended from the cone, for 
feveral toifes each w ay, four heaps of ttones, directed to the four 
cardinal points of the compafs.—This was not the effect of chance. 
I obferved many of them with a compafs in my hand, and tound thei 
very correct. 

I once afked a lama the meaning of this. ‘ Does not the Great Be- 
ing,’ faid he ‘ breathe on us from the four points of the compafs, 
and ought we not to anfwer him each way by our prayers? Look at 
thefe ftones, they are written on. I admired the itublimity of the 
idea, and obierved fome characters on the ftones. 

Among thefe people adultery is very rare, and is punifhed in a very 
fingular manner : the guilty perfon is carried into the middle of a 
fore(t, and left there, with a bow and fome arrows, but no horfe, and 
is left to his dettiny. A Tartar, ufed to be on horleback from his 
acradle, knows not how to walk ; none of thefe unfortunate beings 
were ever known to appear again. 

Notwithitanding the feverity of their manners, no people are more 
hofpitable than the Tartars. Wherever 1 went 1 was received like 
afriend. I was fond of living in their tents, as I there breathed an 
air of liberty. The hafte thete people make to receive {trangers, 
arifes partly from a natural curiofity. At night, when I have em- 
ployed mylelf in arranging my collection of plants, I have oblerved 
the family ranged round me, in profound filence, attentive to my 
plants. I ajked them what they thought? They told me they per- 
ceived I was preparing offerings tothe Great Betnc. ‘The notes | 
wrote and faftened to the different {fpecies, confirmed them in this ; 
they thought they were prayers. When I endeavoured to unde- 
ceive them, they would fcarcely believe me. 

‘The wandering life of thefe people is proper for hunting, it forms 
one of their principal occupations ; but they de not much quit the 
plains. They cannot climb the mountains, where the finef¥ fables are 
to be found. The exiles in Siberia were formerly employed in hunt- 
ing this animal, but they haye lately become {carce, aud thefe un- 
foriunate wretches are employed i in the mines. Some few free Ruf- 
fians, actuated by a hope of gain, alone employ themfelves in thefe 
huntings ; the occupation is truly frightful. 

Furnifhed with a fack of meal, fome falt, a kettle to drefs his meat, 
and two long fnow-fhoes and a mulket, the hunter fets off inthe midf 
ot winter, at which time the fur is the fineft. Thus equipped, he 
goes for three months into the moft frightful and retired folitudes, 
acrofs rocks and precipices, pafling the nights i in huts of fhow, aad 
expofed ail day to therigour of a mott piercing cold. 
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Derracrion and Goopv-Narure. A VISION. 


FOUND myfelf, during the flambers of the night, in a very 

extenlive region, which was fubjeét to the jurifdiction of a fury 

named Detraction. The fields were wild, and carried not the leatt 

appearance of cultivation, The tops of the hills were covered with 
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fnow ; and the whole coungry feemed to mourn the inelement feverity 
of an eternal winter. Inftead of the verdure of the pleating her- 
bage, there {prang up to fight hemlock, aconite, and other baneful 
plants. The woods were the retreats of ferpents ; while on the 
boughs were perched the birds of night, brooding in doletul filence. 
in the middle of the plain wasa bleak mountain, where | difcover- 
eda group of figures, Ww hich 1 prefemtly made up to, ‘Lhe fummit 
prefented the fury of the place. ‘Ihere was a peculiar ne 
attending her p verfon. Her eyes were galled and inflamed; her vi- 
fage was {woln and terrible ; and from her mouth proceeded a two- 
edged fword. A blafted oak wasthe throne which fhe fat on: her 
food was the fleth of vipers, and her drink was gall and vinegar. 

At alittle diftance from her, | obferved Ignorance talking loud in 
his own applaufe, Pride ftrutting upon tiptoe » Conceit practiling 
atamirror, and Envy, likea valtur e, preying upon herfelf, 

‘The multitudes who paid their adreiles to this tury, were a com- 
pofition of all nations and profeflions, of different characters, and 
various capacities. There was @he mechanic, the tradeiman, the 
fcholar ; but the moft zealous _s contilted principally of old 
maids, antiquated bachelors, @ailcard@d courtiers, and the ‘like. 
Each ftrove to ingratiate himf@Hf with the fury, by facrificing the 
moft valuable of his friends ; nor, could proximity of blood move 
compaflion , or plead exemptiott rs m being victims to her infatiable 
paflion. Some addretled this in al Moloch with the very fruits of 
their bodies, while others weré ibtimphan ly chaunting ‘forth the 
extent of her power, and expatigting on the numbers of her con- 
quefts. At this inftant arofe in my breaft all the tender fentiments 
of humanity that | had ever cultivated ; and | began to blame my 
criminal -curiofity, which had pygmpted me to afcend the mountain. 
But in a fewgmoments the whole @@ene was very agreeably reverfed : 
sh towards the fouthern bound ies» I obferved thm clouds parting, 

e {ky purpling, and the fun bre ing fare hs i in all its glory; when 
inv! mediately the re appe ared mafetingfowards us Good-nature, in 
all her pomp and fplegdor, arrapeayie a fylvan nymply, and bloom. 
ing withunitudied praces. She wafot a fair and ruddy complexion, 
which received additional beautygfFom the frequent fmiles that over- 
fpread her countenance. Or right hand thone Good-fenfe, with 
much majetty and diffiidence iff her mien. She was an eflential at- 
tendant on the young lady, who never appeared to fuch advantage 
as when fhe was under her more immediate direction. On her left 
was Generofity, catrying a heart in ker hand. The next that pre- 
fented was Modetty, with her eyes fixed on the ground, and her 

cheeks fpread with rofes. Then followed a train ot bonuses s, who, 
by the unaffected charms of their perfons, made me detirous of a 
nearer infpection. Upon a clofe approach | difcovered that they 
were a tribe of amiable ladies, who were always fond of appearing 
in the retinue of the goddefs, fram whofe indul; gent {miles they re- 
ceived an additional lultre to their charms, I then turned my eyes 
towards the montters I have above defcribed ;° the principal of whi Bh 
turned pale, and fell down in a fwoon from her threne. Pride fhrunk 
into a fhade; Envy fell proftrate and bit the ground ; while Igno- 
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rance vanifhed like a morning cloud before the rifing fun. As the 
goddefs drew near, the whole collection of tiends difappeared. The 
bafilitk fkulked into the glade, and the oak, on which thesury was 
feated, budded forth afrefh. Wherever the godde is walked, the flow- 
ers iprang up {pontaneous at her feet. The trees, animated with 
new-born life, difplayed the enameWed bloflom. he tender roe 
was feen bounding over the mountains, and the little lamb {porting 
on the hill:. Inftead of the briar and the thorn, there fhot forth the 
myrtle, and every odoriferous ‘hrub. The voice of the turile was 
heard in the groves, and the dales refounded with the melodious 
harmony of the nightingale. In aword, the whole region coniefled 
the happy influence of the deity, and charmed in all the genial 
fofinefs of the fpring. 


— OOOO O94590060— 


A vinpicaTion of the FatR SEX, againft the Charge 
of preferring coxcomes to Men of worinu and 
GENIUS. 


T has frequently been obferved, by oe petulance of wit, and the 

pees ifhnets of unfuccefstul lovers, that 2° nius and Sentai ig are 
fmall recommendations to the fav Be ol the fair ; and that the fex, 
fo far from holding in due e(timation the fuperior endowments of the 
mind, are always ready to preter the tlimfy tribe of fycophants and 
coxcombs, to thofe whofe labours have tended to advance the hap pi- 
neis of fociety, or whofe talents have given fplendor to their age 
and country. ‘If you mean,’ fay they, ‘to conciliate the favour of 
thefe children of affectation and frivolity, you mult renounce at 
once the deportment and dignity ofa rational being, cofifult their 
fantaltic whims, flatter, withinceff¥nt praife, their filly vanity, and 
devote your whele attention to the mol rt unmanly and degradi: 1g tri- 
fles ; in fhort, you mutt aflume the pliancy of a f{paniel, and the pert 
vis acit\ of an ape.’ 

But this heimmous charge, howev€y gene rally admitted, and howe- 
ver apparently fupported by the fréquent difappointments, in their 
tender attachments, of literati and men of genius, | am inclined to 
conlider as de {tit ite ol loli | and rational found ition ; nay | W iil ven- 
ture toaflert, that when tacts are pi operly examined, we fhall tind 
that the want«f fuccets, in this particular, of whith men of letters 
fo frequently complain, is chiefly to be afcribed to their own folly, 
(to give it no hariher name) and is, In mM: any inftanges, rathera proof 
of the xood fente, than of the weaknels of the ix fo im ji ultly 4 fatir ifed, 

That mere coxcom)s are fometimes carefled, is undou! bredly true ; 
and fo are Jap-dogs,and monkies: but what is the proportion, or the 
defcription of females, who beftow their carcfles upon either ? The 
queftion is eafily anfwered. There are undoubtedly fribbles and 
idiots of either fex ; and icis fit thatthey fhould keep each other in 
countenance. But if we contult the conduct and fentinm-ents of fe-~ 
males, whofe underftandings are not greatly below the common ftan- 
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dard, we fhall find them almoft univerfally prepoflefled in favour of 
thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their learning, their geni- 
us, or their good ienie: apd if they who are fortunate enough to 
procure favour by their reputation, forfeit it afterward by their con- 
duct, it cannot be difficult to aflign the cenfure to its proper caute. 

The annals of gallantry, could they be fairly prefented to our 
view, would convince us that men are generally fuccefsful, in 
proportion to the extent of their capacities ; and if we are 
obliged to make a mortifying exception, with refpect to men of 
fuperlative talents, fhall we not alfo be compelled to affign a caufe 
for this exception, {lill more jegrading to literary pride; and to 
confefs, that, if even fribbles and coxcombs fometimes tucceed, 
while poets and fcholars are rejected, there is but too much reafon to 
fufpect, that the latter are fometimes lefs calculated to makea ration. 
al being happy ; fince innumerable facts will fupport the aflertion, 
that they are frequently more fullen, more tyrannical, and unfocial-; 
more devoted to felfith pride, and even lefs communicative and en- 
tertaining (within the circle of their own tamilies) than their moft 
illiterate rivals ? And what degree of happinefs can fuperior talents 
confer, if the foothing graces of afociable, afiable, accommoda:ing 
difpolition are entirely wanting ? 

© Tunderftand you,’ cries the furly ftudent. ‘It is not for the fu- 
periority of our capacities ; it is notfoc our talents and acquirements 
that we are to expect regard ; it is by facrificing thefe endowments 
at the fhrine of female vanity. The caufe of our failure is fuffici- 
ently evident : we cannot fubmit to thofe little, idle, fribbling, and 
fervile attentions, with which other men conciliate their favour, by 
degrading themfelves.’ 

Nor is it neceflary. Civility, common refpect, tendernefs, good 
humour, and fome little vivacity, will be more gratifying to the 
female mind, than all the flattering fervility Of fools, or the light 
impertinence of fops : and the man of learning or of genius, who 
cannot conde/cend thus far, has no right to complain, if the efteem of 
his talents is not able to fubdue the difgult which his manners muft 
infpire ; nor is the fair one to be cenfured for the rejection of a 
man, whois too proud of his talents to treat her with tendernefs 
and efteem, or whofe fcholaftic roughnefs renders him neglectful of 
all the focial foftneis, which gives to life its {weeteft charms, and 
without which conjugal happinefs, or even the pleafures of friendthip, 
mutt be fought in vajn. Learning and genius, like beauty and femi- 
nine vivacity, are fe be confidered but as the ornaments of life, the 
effentials of which are good temper and virtue ; and wherever thele 
latter, or either of them, are wanting, no talents, however bril- 


liant, can give their polleflor any genuine title to love, or even to 
efteem. 

I do not mean to infinuate, thatenorofenefs and ill-humour are 
neceflary concomitants of genius; or that great mental acquiremente 
unfit aman for happinefs and fecial enjoyment. ‘There are certainiy 
many, who blend the greatelt learning with the moft engaging good 
humour, andto the fire of genius add the brilliancy of elegant mane 
ners ; and fuchare ever fecure of the moft gratifying reception from 
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the fair. All I mean to infinuate is, that when men of letters are 
neglected by the fex, they owe not their difgrace to the eminence of 
their abilities, but to fome qualities or habits, which, as they might 
yemove them without injury totheirtalents, it is their duty to them- 
felves and fociety to reform, inftead of cherifhing them with irratio- 
yal pride. 


OPO O OP OS OO— 


The ADVANTAGES of Economy, illufirated in the Cha- 
racter of FRUGAL. 


Y neighbour Frugal orders his family to bed fo early, that they 

may rife with the { fun the year round. Thus he faves candles ; 
for the fun lights him for nothing ; and he reckons the fun affords a 
better light than a candle. Morving drams, and flip before dinner, 
he has dilufed for many years. This is a confiderable faving : and he 
now enjoys better health, and eats with a better appetite, than when 
heufed them. He keepsa plenty of wholefome food—good beer at d 
cider ; and requires cf his labourers no more work tha n they cup 
perform with the flrengthof thefe. Ard ent tpirits, he thinl .s, ought 
to be referved for occalional ufe. And he fays, his people do more 
work, and do it much better, than they did four years ago, when he 
indulged them in the free pfe of rum. Befides, they feldom quarrel 
with one another. When he fees a young fellow turn down two or 
three glafles of rum in quick fucceffion, ‘¢ There,” fays he, ‘fis a 
fellow who will always be poor: he will be a drunkard before he is 
forty years old.” As he was once ona vilit to a friend's houfe, in a 
town at fome diitance, he faw a man in a poor habit, w ish a bottle 
in his hand, paifi ing the ftreet before fun down, on faturday. He ob- 
ferved that the man went into a retailer’s fhop, and foon returned, 
and went into a fmall houfe. “‘ There,’’ fays Mr. Frugal tohis friend, 
** isa miferable family, foon to be maintained by the town. ‘They 
watte the earnings of the week in rum. 7 hey cannot kee p funday 
without a bottle. They never go tomeeting. I dare fay, the wo- 
men and children are as nafty and ragged as Hotten tots, cal almoft 
as ignorant. They plead, i fuppote, in excufe for not poing to 
church, or fending their children to fchool, that the y are fo poor, 


and have fo many rates to pay, that they cannot | rocure clothes. If 


one of the f ‘amily happens to be fick, i prefume @the nei ighbourhood 
muft be called upon, to fupply them with the neceflavies of life. And 


all this for rum.”’—** You have hit it exadily,” fays the gentleman of 


the houfe: And this is the ca¥e of feverai other families among us. 
Kum is the ruin of them.’* ‘% 

Frugal never goes to atavernw ithout bufinefs, nor tarries longer 
than to finifh the bufinefs that caMed him there. If he meets a friend, 
whom he is glad to fee, inftead of treating him at the tavern, he in- 
vites him to his houfe ; for he fays, he can better give a friend a din- 
ner or fupper at home; than half a mug of flip at a tavern ; and can 
enjoy more fociat chat. He obferves, that fome men invite their 
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friends to the tavern, becaule they love the place themfelves; and 
then, by tavern-expenfes they are become fo poor, that they cannot 
entertain a friend at their own houfes. At the tavern, they can go 
upon tick, and pay off all by and by, inalump, with a cow or:a 
piece of land. 

Frugal is punctual to pay his debts ; and never contracts more than 
he can pay ina feafon. ‘Thus he taves intereft, the expenfe of fuits, 
and the vexation of contentions with his neighbours. I need not 
tell you, that Frpgaliaa thriving man ; and there never was a better 
neighbour, 


SOOO SV OOOO 
On the MISAPYLICATION of FRUGALITY. 


HE economilt recommends /aving, as the way to make gaiz. But 

he will be afked, whether a man’s gains are always in propor- 
tion to his /avings ? Certainly they are not fo, unlefs he faves wit! 
difcretion. There is an extreme in faving, as well as in fpending. 
The former may be as inconlillent with thriving, as the latter. 
‘© There is that withcldeth more than is meet ; but it tendeth to 
poverty. ” Parcus is a hulband man. His father, twenty years ago, 
left him in pofleffion of a good farm, which he has i: iduitrioufly oc- 
cupied ever fince ; but he has made no progrefs. Hehas only juf 
kept his ground; and the only difficulty is, he is afraid of every 
thing that looks like expenfe. He carries all his favings to an ex- 
treme. 

If he buys a coat, he aims at the cheapeft cloth in the fhop, and 
thus always g gets the pooreft. The trimmings, the taylor’s bill, and the 

time {pent i® going half a dozen times to the taylor, before the coat 
is finifhed, are aboat the fame, asif he had bought a good fubftantial 
coat ; but it does not afford half the fervice. 

There is not a farmer in the town, who, with the ame quantity of 
hay, keeps fo numerousa ftock. But though he feldom fells or kills 
a beef, or a mutton, he only juft} keeps bis number good. His thee ep 
thed half their wool before thearing, time ; his cattle arrive not to 
their growth, until they are five or lix years old ; and then they ar 


but dwarfs: and his yard, every {pring, is the rendezvous of all the 
neighbouring crows ; and all becaufe he is too {av ing of his hay. If 
he can make his creatures live through the winter, he thinks he does 
well. His object is to keep a large {tock ona little hay. 

If he buys a breeding mare, what he principally regards is a low 
price. He does not confider that a low-priced anim f will eat as 
much as any other ; and that her foalsare not of half the value, 
His buildings fall into ruins, becaule he dreads the expenfe of re- 
pairing : and the very Rolbersute roting, while he tries to make the 
old covering laft as long as poflible. Rather than be at the expenfe 
of convenient implements for his hufbandry, he de; lep ends on borrow- 
ing ; and the time loft for want of them, an nd | ent in borrowing 


and returning, every year amounts to five times the value. Thus 
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Parcus carries on his bufinefs, and, with great induftry, on a good farm, 
he juli fupports a moderate family ; while feveralof his neighbours, 
on farms no better, and w ith lefs labour are growing rich, only by 
difcretion in faving, and sadgment in (pending. 


FEEDER EEE ES EE — 


On the FoLLy of ENGAGING im TRIFLING STUDIES. 


: fome perfons be prevented from acquiring ufeful knowledge, by 
their intellectual incapacity, there are others, who, potiefling 
talenis, fail of important attainments, by wearing away their time 
in trivial {tudies. A perion generally fuppotes he gives a latisfactory 
account of employing himfelt, when he can fay, he has been engaged 
in reading. tiemav, however, deceive himfelf, as wellas others, in 
this refpect. It is not more common, or more difagreeable, to find 
men deficient in their ideas, from a neglect of books, than it is to 
obferve them bloated with falfe and frivolous notions, by an injue 
dicious choice of authors. An acquaintance of mine, who is cele- 
brated for his literary tafte and ingenuity, invited me, the other 
morning, to look at his library , which is faid to be an excellent one. 
If fingularity can give a claim to merit, my friend deferves great praife 
for his collection of books ; for he has ‘certainly filled his fhelves 
with {uch performances, as fcarcely any man but himielf would ever 
hink of purchaling. After expatiating upon a variety of authors I 
had never beard of, and a {till greater number I had never read, he 
told me he had taken immenfe pains to atcertain every minute cir- 
cuinftance relative to the building of Noahs ark. No hiftory, either 
facred or profane, that threw any light upon that interefting fubject, 
had efcaped his notice. ‘* It is,’” he faid, ‘‘ to be regretted, that 
the particulars, of that celebrated work of antiquity, are not more 
‘generally known.”” The vaft delight he had found in his refearches, 
he aflured me, were not to be detcribed. As I confidered myfelf 
ufelefsly employed in hearing hisdefcriptions, my readers would make 
the fame remark, if this eflay communicated a converfation fo unime 
portant. My friend informed me of many other equally curious dif- 
coveries or attainments : and his pride feemed to cenfilt in knowing, 
What none of his acquaintance knew, or had any inclination to know, 

Phe Jetign of reading, is sot fo much to increafe the quantity of 
our kn wiedge, as the quality and utility of it. Men of leifure, 
who have patience of inveftigation, may, perhaps, employ themfelves 
in ufelefs enquiries, without producing any hurtful effects: indeed 
they may happen to {trike upon tome diftovery from which benefit 
will refult. But where fuch an ardour of curiofity prevails, as to in- 
duce people to refearches, from which no practical advantage i de- 
rived, it ditqualilies them for aciive purfuits in life. 

It fhould be an eltablifhed rule with every perien who reads, to 
enquire of himiclf, when he lays afide his book, whether he have 
gained any ideas at all, and whether they be juft and ufeful. To 
read, and yet to acquire no ideas, is, at any rate, a deftruction of 
time: but the mere lols of time is not fo pernicious, as to catch fen- 


timents that are fallacious or trifli ibs. 
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Directions for making Cider. 


Extract from a ‘‘ Practical Efjay on raifing Av PiE-~ 
TREES and making CIDER ;” communicated to the 
American Academy. of Arts and Sciences, by Mr. A, 

- CROCKER.* 

. 


HE bofinefs of the cider-maker comes next under confideration ; 
and therein mach labour and attention matt be employed, or 
the nurfery-man has been working in vam. 

About the beginning of October he with find his apples, in general, 
fufficiently ripe tor gathering ; this he will know by flightly thaking 
a loaded bough of an apple tree ; for if the apples fall freely it is an 
indication of their being fulliciently matured for his purpofe. 

He mutt then progreflively thake the bougiis of his trees, (but not 
pole any, leaving the unripe apples for further maturation,) and ga- 
ther into heaps this golden ha: velt of /omonaa, keeping each kind of 
fruit by itfelf. Theie heaps of apples (which fhould not be»more 
than’a foot deep) mult remain in the orchard, or fome other. open 
place, for a fortnight or more ; in which time they will, in general, 
acquire a fufficient degree of melioration to be made into cider. 
Should fevere froft fet in, thefe heaps of apples mult be covered with 
ftraw. 

His mill, prefs, and veflels being previoufly cleaned, + he mult now 
grind his apples to a pretty fine pumice, and, without much delay, 
proceed to the exprefling of the juice ; putting the pumice, for that 
purpole, into very clean horfe hair cloths, or making a cheefe thereof 
with bandages of fweet, clean, wheat reed ;, taking care not to: mix 
the pumice of various kinds of apples in one cider-cheefe, elpecially 
of fweet and four fruit. 

« The juigg thus exprefled mutt be {trained through a fine hair-fieve 
into an open veflel, and from thence conveyed to the cafks, which 
fhould previoufly be placed in an open cellar: the bungs of which 
mult be left unftopped, that the grofs feces of the firlt fernventation 
may be difcharged thereat. 

Very particular attention muft now be paid to the cider, to catch 
(as it were) the very moment of the firit fining thereof,{ aud imme- 
diately to rack it off into a clean, open vetlel; where it mat remain 
eighteen or twenty hours ; after which it mult be tunned into ano- 
ther cask, properly cleaned, and, if-need be, matched.{ This firft 


* It is propofed to publith the who'e eflay in the Memoirs of the Academy. 

+ “ In none of which muft any /ead be ufed, left a poifon be thereby adminiftered 
to thofe who drink the cidér.”” 

¢ ‘This is beft obferved by drawing out a glaffull frequently, and holding it to the 
light: Or it may pretty accurately be kuown by the difcharged faces becoming 
brown, and beginning to crack. 

§ Matching a cafk is intended cither to fupprefs an.improper fermentation in the 
cider ; to give fome particular flavour thereto ; orto increafe the fpirit thereof; an® 
is thus performed. Take a ftrip of canvafs cloth, ebout cightcen inches long and 
two broad; onc half of which mult be dipped in brimlons, [melted in an carthen 
pant whercon fome pounded Oris root, grains of Paradife, Coriander feeds, Winter's 
bark, ginger, cloves, ciynamon, or other pungent aromaticks have been Mrewed.. 


Jub, 1792. k 


. 
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fining of the cider, made at this feafon of the year, from four fruit, 
will happen within thirty or perhaps twenty hours after making ; 
that of fweet fruit in not lefs than forty or fifty hours. Hence ap- 
péars the neceflity of keeping the different kinds of apples feparate : 
for fthould a commixture of fruit be admitted, the juice of the fweet 
apple will not get fine until the fecond fermentation of that 6f the 
four has begun, and a perpetual, unnataral fermentation will enfue, 
and continue perhaps for months, robbing the cider of its faccharine 
parts, and cony erting the whole into an acid liquor, unpleafant to the 
palate, and far Jefs wholefome than it would have been if duly mana- 
ed.* 

r in a very fhort time after the cider is become fine, if it be not 
racked, as before directed, the acid fermentation begins. This may 
be perceived by a hiffling noife, very dikinétly heard on applying the 
ear to the bung of the catk ; and its effeéts can only be remedied (and 
that but.in part) by drawing it off, as foon as perceived, into an 
open veffel, and fuffering it there to remain for thirty or forty hours, 
before it be again turned into a frefh catk, and by mixing therewith 
fome good French brandy, about the quantity of a quart te a hogf- 
head of cider ; or by matching the cafk, in manner fpoken of ina 
preceding note. 

But permit it to be fuppofed that the cider-maker has been cautious 
enough to catch the firft fining above mentioned, and to have managed 
it according to the preceding directions, he will then have nothing 
more to do therewith until the February or March following, when 
jt will be proper, in a mild feafon of fair weather, to give it another 
racking ; and, if need be, to commix that which was made from four 
fruit (which.may be too pale) with that which was made from fweet 
fruit, (which is generally dark coloured) thereby giving it as well a 
proper flavour, as that high amber-colour, which, in the, glafs, is 


pleafing to the eye.} 


When this match is dry, it muft be lighted, and put into a cafk, [pendent from the 
bung] in which a few gallons of cider have been before hand tupned; where it muft 
remain until it be burnt out. The cafk muft remain clofe flopped for an hour or 
more, and then rolled to and fro, to incorporate the fumes of the match with the ci- 
der: After which it muft be nearly filled with the remaining cider. If the matching 
be insended merely. to fupprefs an improper fermentation, the brimftone alone will be 
fofGicient ; but if an additional favour and {pirit be required, take fuch of the other 
ingredients as may ke liked beft. Fer increafing the {pirit, it feems unneceflary to be 
over curious in the choice of the ingredients; for “ all the pungent aromaticks have 
a furprifing property of increafing the quantity of fpirit.” [Shaw’s Chymical Efays] 

**, Chymitts inform us, and experience confirms the pofition, that vegetable juices 
undergo various fermentations, very different in their efle&ts: The firhis called vinows, 
and fo changes the property of the muf, that, by diftillation, an inflammable {pi- 
rit. may be extraded ; which, before, could not be done: The fecond is called acctows, 
converting the liquor into vinegar: All the fucceeding fermentations are of the pu 
trefattive kind, forming mucilage, volatile alcali, &c. Hence appears a philofophick 
reafon for attending particularly to the cider in its early tages; that the acctous and 
future fermentations may be prevented, and the firlt only permitted. 


+ Should the colour be ftill too pale, fome lump fugar, melted in an iron ftew-pan 


and commixed with fome cider, whilft in a fluid ftate, will heighten it to any degrce 
ef colour required. 
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The veflels fhould at this time of racking be placed in a clofe cel- 
lar. At the return of the feafon, when apple trees are again in bloom, 
the cider will be found in a flight fermentation: Until this opera- 
tion. of nature is paft, the veflels muft remain unftopped ; but as foon 
as this this is perfected, thecork may be placed on the bung, and daily 
ptefled more and more tight. Should the cider be intended for 
bottling, it will be beft to do it in the beginning of April, leaving 
the bottles uncorked, for eighteen or twenty hours after their being 
filled. 

Thus, by the month of June or July, the cider-maker will be pof- 
fefled of a {parkling, vinous, animating liquor ; fit for the belt fubjects 
of ‘‘ the free and independent ftates of America’ to regale them- 
felves. with. 


$999 S-9-5-95-6-— 
DESCRIPTION of the MISSISIPPI RIVER. 


[By Tuomas Hytcuins, Efq. late Geographer to the United States. ] 
ota great length and uncommon depth of this river, and the ex- 


ceflive muddinefs and falubrious quality of its waters, after its 
junction with the Miflouri, are very fingular*. The direttion of the 
channel is fo crooked, that from New Orleans to the mouth of the 
Ohio, a diftance which does not exceed 460 miles in a ftraight line, is 
about 856 by water. It may be fhortened at leaft 250 miles, by 
cutting acrofs eight or ten necks of land, fome of which are not thir- 
ty yards wide.—Charlevoix relates that in the year 1722, at Point 
Coupee, (or Cut Point) the river made a great turn, and fome Cana- 
dians, by deepening the channel of a {mall brook, diverted the waters 
of the riverinto it. The impetuoofity of the ftream was fo violent, and 
the foil of fo rich and loofe a quality, that in a fhort time the point 
was entirely cut through, and travellers faved 14 leagues of their 
voyage. The old bed has no water in it, the times of the periodical 
overflowings only excepted. The new channel has been fince found- 
ed with a line of thirty fathoms, without finding bottom. 

In the {pring floods the Miflifippi is very high, and the current fo 
{trong, that with difficulty it can be afcended ; but that difadvantage 
is compenfated by eddies or counter-currents, which always run in 
the bends clofe to the banks of the river, with nearly equal velocity, 
‘againft the ftream, and affilt the afcending boats. The current at 
_ this feafon defcends at the rate of about five miles an hour. In an- 
tumn, when the waters are low, it does not run fafter than two miles ;, 
but it is rapid in fuch parts of the river, as have clufters of iflands, 
fhoals, and fand-banks. The circumference of many of thefe thoals 

.: 

* In a half-pint tumbler of this water, has been found a fediment of two inches of 
flime. It is, notwithftanding, extremely wholefome and well tafted, and very cool 
in the hotteft feafons of the year; the rowers, who are then employed, drink of it 
when they are in the ftrongeft perfpiration, and never receive any bad effedts from it. 


The inhabitants of New Orleans ufe no other water than that of the river, which, by 
keeping in jars, becomes perfectly clear. 
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being feveral miles, the voyage ‘fs“longer, and'in fome parts more 
dangerous, than in the fpring.—The merchandife néceflary for the 
commerce of the upper fettlements on or near the Miflifippi, is’ con- 
véyed in the {pring and autunin‘in batteaux, rowed by 18 or 20 men, 
and carrying about 40 tons. From New Orleans to the Illinois, the 
voyage is commonly performed in cight or ten weeks.—A prodigions 
number of iflands, fome of which are of great extent, ititer{perfe this 
mnigbty river. Its depth increafesasyou afcendit. Its waters, after 
overflowing its banks below the river Ibberville, never retorn within 
them again; Thefe fingularities diftingnith it from every other river 
in the known world.—Below New Orleans the land begins tobe very 
Jow on botlr fides of the river acrofs the country; and gradually de- 
clines as it approaches nearer to the fea. This point of land which, 
in the treaty of peace in 1762, is miftaken for an ifland, isto all ap- 
pearance of no long date; for digging ever fo little below the fur- 
face, you find water and great quantities of trees... The many beach- 
es and breakers, as well as inlets, Which arofé out ‘of the channel 
within the lafi half century, at the feveral mouths of the river, are 
convincing proofs, that this peninfula was wholly formed in the fame 
manner. . And it is certain that when La Salle failed down the. Mif- 
lifippi to the fea, the opening of that siver was very different from 
whiat it is at prefent. : 

The nearer you approach to the fea, this truth becomes more ftrik- 
ing.  Thebarsihbat crois moft of thefeimall channels, opened by the 

irremt, have been multiplied by means of the trees carried down 
with the ftream ; one of which, flopped by its roots orbranches, ina 
thallow part, is fuflicient to obj{truct the paflage of thoufands more, 
and to,fix,them at the fame place.—Such collections of trees are dail 
feer between the Balize and the Miflouri, which fingly would fupply 
the largeft city in Europe with fuel for feveral years. JNo human 
force being fufficient for removing them, the mud carried down by 
the river ferves to bind and cement them together, They. are Qta- 
dually covered, and every inundation not only extends their lenpth 
and breadth, but adds another layer to their height.—In Iefs than 
ten years time, canes and firubs grow on them, and form points and 
ilands, which forcibly fhift the bed of the river, 

Nothing can be aflerted, with certainty, refpecting its length. hs 
fource is not known, but fuppofed to be upwards of 3000 miles from 
the fea, as the river runs. We only know, that from St. Anthony’s 
fall, it glides with a pleafant clear ftream, and becomes comparative- 
ly narrow before.gs junction with the Miflouri, the muddy waters of 
vaaich immediately difcolour the lower part of the river to the fea,— 
its rapidity, breadth, and other peculiarties then begin to give it the 
-mi.jeftic appearance of Miflouri ; which affords a more extenfive na- 
vigation, and is a longer, broader, and deeper river thag the Miffi- 
fippi. It, has been atcended, by French traders, abové twelve or 
thirteen hundred miles ! and, from the depth of water, and breadth 
of the river at that diftance, it appeared to be navigable many miles 
further. 


from the Miffouri river to nearly oppofite the Olio, the weftern 


bank of the Miffifippi is (fome few places excepted) higher than the 
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eaftern. From Mine-au-fer to the Ibbérville, the eaftern bank is high- 
er than the weltern, on which there is not a fingle difeernible  rifin 
or eminence, the diftance of 750'miles. From the Ibberville to the 
fea, there are no eminences ofi either fide, though the eaftern bank 
appears rather the higher of the two, as far as the Englith torn. 
Thence the banks gradually diminifhed in height, to the mouths of 
the river, where they are not two or three feet higher than the com: ° 
mon furface of the water. 

The flime which ‘the annual floods of the river Miffifippi leave on 
the furface of the adjacent fhores, may be compared with that of the 
Nile, which depofits a timilar manure, and, for many centuries paft; 
has infured the tertility of Egypt. When ics banks fhall have been 
cultivated as the excellency of its-foil and temperature of the climate 
deferve, its population will equal thatof any other part of the world: 
The trade, wealth, and power of America will, at fome future peri- 
od, depend, and ‘perhaps centre, upon the Miffifippi—This alfo re- 
fembles the Nile inthe number of its mouths, all ifluing into a fea, 
that may be compared to the Mediterranean, which is bounded onthe 
north and fourth by the two continents of Hurope and ‘Affica, as the 
Mexican bay is by North and South America.—The fmaller mouths 
of this river might be eafily {topped up, by means/of thofe floating 
trees with which the river, during the flood, is always covered. The 
whole force of the channel being united, the only opening then left, 
would probably grow deep, as well as the bar. 

An objection has been often made by mifinformed men, otherwife 
of great abilities, who too creduloufly believed that the navigation of 


the Miflifippi river, on account of its rapid current, was more diffi- 


cult than itis in reality. It appears, from the calculation made by 
feveral fkilful and experienced travellers, thatin the autumn, when 
the waters are low, the current defcends at the rate of about one and 


a half or two miles in an hour ; and that the watersare in this ftate 
more than one half of the year. Inthe Spring, when the frefhes are 
up, or at their greateft height, the current runs at the rate of five or 
fix miles. It is true, that the navigation would be difficalt at that 
feafon, to thofe who fail or row up againft the {tream; but there is 
no example of fuch folly. When the waters of this river are high, 
the commodities and produce of the interior country are gathered, 
and prepared for exportation with the defeending- current; and, 
when the waters are low, the produce of the interior country is 
growing to maturity. This is the time for the navigator’s importa- 
tion. Great advantages are likewife taken then from eddy currents. 
At prefent, there are few builders fkilful enough to conftruct vefiels 
better calculated for that navigation, than thofe already mentioned, 
Time and experience will doubtlefs produce improvements, and ren- 


der the nav mpien of this river mearly as cheap as any other.—But 
that the Mifffippi can anfwer every purpofe of trade and commerce, 


‘is proved to a demonftration, by the rapid progrefs the French; Get- 
man, and Acadian inhabitants on that river, have made. They have 
attained a ftate of opulence never before fo foon acquired.in any new 
country; and thiswas effected under all the difcouragements of an 
indolent and rapacious government, It may be furtheraflerted ythat 
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no country in Nerth America, or perhaps ia the univerfe, exceeds the 
neighbourhood of the Miflifippi, in fertility of foil apd temperature of 
climate. Both fides of this river are truly remarkable fer the very 
great diverfity and luxuriancy of their produétions. They might 
probably be brought, from the favourablenefs of the climate, to pro- 
duce two annual crops of Indian corn, as well as rice; and with lit 
tie cultivation would furnith grain of every kind in the greateft abua- 
dance.—But this value is not confined to the fertility and immenfity 
of chamipaign lands; their timber is as fine as any in the world, and 
the quantities of live and other oak, ath, mulberry, walnut, cherry, 
cyprefs, and cedar, are aftonifhing.—The neighbourhood of the Mif- 
fifippi, befides, furnithes the richelt fruits in great variety ; particu 
larly grapes, oranges, and lemons in the higheft perfection. It pre-~ 
duces filk, cotton, faflafras, faffron, and rhubarb ; is peculiarly adapt, 
ed tor hemp and flax, and in goodnefs of tobacco equals the Brazils ; 
and indigo is at this time a ftaple commodity, which commonly yields 
the planter from three to four cuttings. Ina word, whatever is rich 
or rare in the moft defirable climates in Europe, feems natural to fuch 
a degree on the Miflifippi, that France, though fhe fent few or no 
emigrants into Lovifana but decayed foldiers, or perfons in indigent 
circumftances, (and thefe very poorly fupplied with the implements 
of hufbandry ) foon began to dread a rival in her colony, particularly 
in the cultivation of vines, from which fhe prohibited the colonills 
under a very heavy pevalty ; yet foil and fituation triumphed over all 
political reftraints, and the adveiturers at the end of the war in 1762, 
were very little inferier to the moft ancient fettiements of America 
in all the modern refinements of luxury. 

The Miffifippi furnithes in great plenty feveral forts of fifth ; parti- 
cularly perch, pike, fturgeon, eel, and cats of a monftrous fize. Craw- 
fith abound in this country; they are in every part of the earth, and 
when the inhabitants chufe a dith of them they fend to their gardens, 
where they have a fall pond dug for that purpoft, and are fure of 
getting as many as they have occafion for. A dith of farimps is as 
eafily procured; by hanging a finall canvas bag with a bit of meat in 
it to the bank of the river, and letting it drop a little below the fur- 
face of the water, in a few hours a fuificient quantity will have got 
into the bag. Shrimps are found in the Miffifippi as far as the 
Natchez, 348 miles from the fea. 


OOO POO OOOO 


A Currovs Account of Dress, in ENGLAND, in the 
Fourteenth Century. 


[From Dr. Hewry’s Hiftory of Great Brigg] 


W HAT would exhibit a more fantaftical appearance than an 
Englith beau of the fourteenth century.? He wore long point - 
ed thoes, Faftened to his knees by geld or tilver chains ; hole of one 
colour on one leg, and of another colour on the other; fhort breech- 
es, which did not reach to the middle of his thighs, and difclofed the 
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fhape of all the parts included in them ; a coat, one half white, and 
the other half black orblue; a long beard ; a filk hood, buttoned un- 
der his chin, embroidered with grotefque figures of animals, dancing 
men, &c. and fometimes ornamented with gold, filver, and precious 
ftoues. This drefs was the very top of the mode, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. 

The drefs of the gay and fafhionable ladies, who frequented the 
public diverfions of thofe times, was not more decent and becoming. 
It is thus defcribed by Knyghton, A. D. 1348. Thefe tournaments 
are attended by many ladies of the firft rank and greateft beauty, but 
not always of the mof untainted reputation. Thefe ladies are dref- 
fed in party-coloured tunicks, one half being of one colour, and the 
other half of another. Their lirripipes or tippets are very fhort; 
their caps remarkably little, and wrapt about their heads with cords; 
their girdles and pouches are ornamented with gold and filver, and 
they wear thort fwords, called daggers, before them, a little below 
their navels ; they are mounted on the fineft horfes, with the richeft 
furniture. Thas equipped, they ride from place to place, in queft of 
tournaments, by which they diffipate their fortanes, and ruin their 
reputation, The head-drefles of the ladies underwent many changes 
in the courfe of this period. They were fometimes enormouafly high, 
rifing almoft three feet above the head, in the thape of fugar-loaves, 
with {treamers of fine filk flowing from the top of them to the ground. 
Upon the whole, I am fully perfuaded, that we have no good reafon 
to pay any compliments to our anceltors of this period, at the ex- 
penfe of our cotemporaries, either for the frugality, elegance, or de- 
cency of their drefs. 


(— poten a. "(or — ok. org Jor _ on _ oat.) 


Account of* a fubterraneous Paj/jage, and the fudden De- 
Scent of a very large Current of /V ater from a Moun- 
tain, near Carlifle ; alfo of a remarkably large Spring, 
near Reading, in Pennfylvania. 


[By Benjamin Lincotn, Eq. F.A. A.] 


O’N the 2d of Auguft, being at Car/ife, in the {tare of Pennfj/vania, 
I went to view a fubterrancous paflage, which had its entrance 
near ariver intoarock. I followed it about two hundred and fifty 
feet: to this diftance it was, in general, from fix to feven feet high, 
and about the fame in width. Atthe end of two hundred and fifty 
feet it divided into three branches.—As they were finaller, and more 
diffieult to follow, and finding myfelf exceedingly chilled (which cof 
me one of thgsfickeft nights I ever fuffered) I gave up the purfuit, 
though I had proceeded but about half the diftance, as | was inform- 
ed by Col. But/er, who had been near the end. It appeared to me 
that it was a water-courfe, as the rocks were worn fmooth, and ia- 
dented in the manner they ofaally are by a long running of water 
overthem. The appearance overhead was curious; fome parts were 
finooth like the fides ; other parts reprefented various figures, form- 
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ed by the water which had penetrated through the pores of the rock, 
and was now peirified and petrifying on its furface. The bottom 
Was apparently earth and {mall itones. 

About three years fince, the people in the vicinity of this town, 
who lived near Lue mountain, which is about ten miles from the vil- 
Jage, were alarmed by a current of waier overflowing the banks of 
the river. ‘Lhe caufe they could novinveltigaic, as there had been, 
the nigut before, but a imall rain: however, tliey on found the firft 
eifects of the water appeared within about twenty feet of the top of 
the mountain. . Whether it burit forth from the mountain, or was a 
column of water from the clouds, has not yet been aicertained. The 
courte in which it randown the mountain was dry the next morning. 
It was confined to the width of twenty feet, perhaps lels. it appear- 
ed to be about thirty feet deep, as could be difcovered by its effects 
on thofe trees which were not carried away by the water. Itcuta 
patlage in the fide of the mountain, of about fe ven or eight feet wide, 
and near that depth. the traces of it are feen from the town, 
though, as | iaid before, it is ten miles diftant. One rock,, of a very 
conliderable weight, was thrown into the crotch of a tree, twelve 
fect from the ground, in which it remained for fome time. When the 
water canje into the valley, its impetuofity was fo great that it was 
not immediately diverted, but reached a fmall rifing ground, through 
which it cut a paflage ; then followed the valley, and fo on to the ri- 
ver, which was at fome confiderable diflance. in its courie, it car- 
ried off all the fences, and came upon the floors of fome of the houles, 
I have had fome converfation with Mr. Asttexhou/e on the fubject, who 
has been twice to fee the effects of the water. It is his opinion, that 
it was not a column of water which burfted forth from the mountain, 
as it was near the top of one of the highett. 

On my return to fhi/ade/phia, in the neighbourhood of Reading, I 
came to the greateft {pring of water I had ever feen/—-It is about 
fourteen feet deep, and about one hundred feet fquare. . A full mill- 
{tream iflues from it. The water is clear and full of fifhes. To ac- 
count for this body.of water, was my enquiry. 1 foon found; thar it 
was probably the rifing and buarfting forth of a very confiderable ri- 
ver, which junk into the ground and totally difappeared, one mile 
and an half or two-miles dittant from this place. 


FEED EDEEE EE EEE 
The raifing of MuLES recommended to Farmers. 


A PERSON well acquainted with the emoluments arifing from 
Mules, recommends the raifing of that laborious and lucrative 
animal to the more. general attention of American farmers, Mules 
command a ready fale, at forty or fifty dollars each, at one year old, 
though produced from mares of not half that value. They would be 
@ valuable article of export to the Weit-India iflands, Where they are 
much ufed, on the fugar eltates, and fell for twenty, and from that 
to thirty guineas, .kor drudgery, they are far fuperior to horfes; 
and require not one fixth of the keeping, as they live upon the very 
refufz of a farm., Their frength and Jongevity ought to recommend 
them to the hubanduan, for the cultivation of the earth. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


IMPARTIAL REVIEW 


Of American Publications. 


4n ENQUIRY intothe Constirurionar Aurnority of the SUPREME 
FEDERAL COURT, over the feveral States, in their political capacity. 
Being an anfwer to Obfervations upon the Government of the United 
States of America; by James Sullivan, E/7, ditorney-General of the 
State of Maffachufeits. By a Citizen of South-Carolina. 
Charlefton, 1792—price 25 cents. 


LTHOUGH we have laid it downas a rule, to exclude from our 
review of new publications, every production which aims at 
no higher obje& than the propagation of religious or political feuds 
and animofities ; yet it affords us no {mall degree of pleafure, to 
aunounce to our readers, from time to time, the difpaffionate ob- 
fervations of men of talents on conftitutional queftions, or on politi- 
cal fubjects, which appear to be fo general in their nature, as to ren- 
der them interefting to our fellow-citizens. 

Of Mr. Sullivan’s ingenious ‘‘ Obfervations upon the govern- 
ment of the united ftates,’’ we have already taken notice, in our re- 
view for September lait. He appears to have been actuated by a keen re- 
publican jealoufy, for the fovereiguty of the individual ftates, confift- 
ently with which, or with the conftitution of the united ftates, he 
contends that they cannot be called, directly, to anfwer to a plaint 
preferred againft them in the federal courts. 

The author of the enquiry now before us, efpoufes the contrary 
opinion ; and enters intoanable and elegant difcuffion of the fubject, 
which he introduces by the following obiervations on the importance 
of guarding againft pernicious precedents, in the outfet of our na- 
tional government. 

The difcuflion of conftitutional queftions will always be matter of general concern 3 
but it is peculiarly interefting at this period, when the conttitution itfelf is new, its 
various nodes of 2ion undefined, its relative powers not fully unfolded, its princi- 
ples not drawn out into practice, nor its virtues and defects compleatly afcertained. 
As every movement under it muft be confidered almoft as an experiment, fo every 
thing eftablifhed under it will forma precedent, which may ripen into a rule. 

Precedents eftablifhed in the infancy of government wil! have their latting effe@s. 
Bad ones may vitiate and even deftroy the beft conftitution ; good ones may mollify 
and almoft reconcile the wort. 

Mankind have always been found difpofed to fubmit to the authority of precedent; 
and tcom whatfoever principle, in human nature, this pronenefs may arife, it cannot 
be denied to kaproductive of very beneficial effects. It flands a barrier again ver- 
fatility in general, which, in every department of life, and particularly in government, 
is radically dangerous. For fince human nature is ever ftruggling to accommodate 
herfclf to her fituation, the ftruggles would be endlefs if the fituation were always 
changing. Indeed, a conftitution cannot be faid to be fully eftablithed, until this de- 
firable conformity is e@eed—its beft fecurity lies in the fettled habits, the manners, 
the fentiments, and the centirmed acquicfcence of the people. The river flowing in 
ats ancient channel, which time has wern into uniformity, glides majeQically on with 


July, 1792. E 
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an efablifhed momentum ; but frequently conduted into new meanders, it becomes 
a noily boifterous ttream; or [plitting into petty rivulets it lofes both its force and 
beauty The benetits of umiformity are not lefs obfervable in government, than im 
the broad expanfe of nature’s works, in the fyftems of morals, or the regions of 
ference. It operatesto harmonize the parts into a correfpondence with each other, 
to adjuft anc proportion them to the whole, keeping them confiftent in their proper 
ftation; and, on the other hand, to make the wholea homogencous fyftem, capa- 
bie of being analyfed into its parts, and of preferving equability of ation throughout. 
This principle, co-operating with others, will ere long, I hope, fettle our prefent 
conititutron firmly upon its bafe ; that it fhall be recognized by the next generatien, 
not asa fyticm to be tried by — nts, to be altered or repaired, but as one al- 
ready ripened into ule and approved—to be enjoyed by them, and tranimitted down 
in fuceeffive ages. Nor is it a pratific ation unworthy of being indulged, to view 
in anticipation, its future profperity ; when befides its intrinfic excellence, it fhall, by 
the the hoary honowrs of antiquity, collected about it, attra the love, command 
the veneration, and enjure the obedience of generations long to come. 

The benefit of vood precedents, and the danper of bad ones, muft bear an exact 
Proportion to this promsptitude in human natufe to be thus influenced ; and by an 
obvious confequence, the importance of ¢ amining well ail inftitutions, at the outlet 
of the government, muft correfpond in depree with both. Like a young man juft 
upon his entrance into life, whofe chara@er will be fixed by his firft tranfactions, 
our inceptive government will carry down inte futurity the habits, the tone, and the 
difpofition which it may now receive 

fo the gentleman whole principles and arguments our author op- 
pofes, he gives the molt unqualified credit for purity of intention, 
and for patriotic virtue. 

He, no doubt, believed as he wrote—and had it occurred to him, that in placing 
every flate fuperior to the jurifdidlion or controul of the fupreme court of the union, 
he had left them without any conftitutional umpire to decide their differences, but 
arms, or had rendered a civil war almofl inevitab'e, whenever thofe differences fhould 
happen; he would have drawn his conclufion with reluctance, and perhaps have 
been pane to teft with a feverer fcrutiny, the arguments which induced it. 

This being a conttitutional queliion, our author draws his argu- 
ments from the prixcip.es, the /pirit, the tenor, and the words of the 


charter itfelt. Ours being a government /ii gemris, he contends that 
the decifion of the queftion, ought not to be influenced, in any de- 
gree, by examples taken from the political inftitutions of other coun- 
tries. Aware that the mode of refolving conilitutional queftions, by 
arguinenis drawn from the /pirii of the charter, might be objected 
to. by fome, «s dangerous and indefinite, he endeavours to fhew that 
objections ourht not to be made againft the w/e of this mode of dif- 
enffion, but only againlt the abv/e of it. 

They conclude, that it is dangerous to truft to fo enlarged a fcope of conftru@ion. 
Thefe feruples have their foun dati ion in the excefs of republican jealoufy, rather than 
in folid realonmng. Wine men are to legiflete without the aid of in {piration, much 
ynuft be confided to their virtue, their wifdom, and their patriotifm. ‘lo thefe we 
muft truftin the end, let our conftitytion he framed asit may. If paflion, prejudice, 
faction, and intereft protrude themfclves into the fyflem, or if perfons of weak 
minds, or grafo:ng am/ition, are entrufled with the edminifiration, the fault muft 
be fought for elfewhere than in the conflitutieon. Againft thefe no conftitution can 
effe@iua ly ener. Whnule the people are not wanting to themfelves, the errors of 
evils fpringiug from thele fources cannot he apprehended, or if they ‘cafually occur, 
m1y be artthet. 

Our author, in elucidating his fubject, from the principles of the 
conftitution, ftates the diftinction between a confederation and a. go- 
vernment, and infers ‘that the conftitution of the united flates is 
exclulively neither the one nor the other, but a compofition of both.” 

‘ 5 
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Like the old confederation, the fates are reprefented hy delegates chofen by their 
refpective legiJlatures; and they form one branch of the federal legiflature in the 
fenate. Like an original and timpic government, the people are repreiented by delice 
t utes biennially chofen by them; and they form the other branch of the federal 

egiflature in the houfe of reprelentatives 

"rhus conftituted and thus balanced, we may fay that the fates, in their potitical 
capacities, deliberate in one houfe, and che people in the other. In the fenate, the 


rights of the ftate governments, fo effential tot ‘their own exiltence, and to the peace 


and harmony of the whole, will be peculiarly coniulte d and protected ; in the houfe 
of reprefentativesy the ri; ghts of the people, whom they repretent, will always be the 
pole-ttar of their de! iberatio nN. 

And here one might paufe for a moment, to obferve amd to admire th “a0 fkilful 
combination of principics ; as new in its nature as itis wile and profound. A canfe- 
deration of the flates, anda confolidation of the people. ‘Thirteen fovere:gntics made to 
blend and harmonize in one fovereign unity —or in other words, leaving in the fates 
feverally, their favourite independence, as to all the ebjects about which they 
ought to cultivate any great folicitude ; and clothing the general government with 
complete fovereigaty, as to all the objects which the general weal requires fhould 
be placed under their agency. 


And ail this without engendering the political mon- 
fter of imperium in imperio. 


Warned by the fruitful examples of the Grecian confee 
deracies, the framers of the government have fleered clear of thefe fources of anar- 
chy, which fubfift in a mere confederation of unequal fates; while on the other 
hand, aware of the genius of the peopl America, they have cautioully avoided 
intrenching too much upon the cherifhed doctrine of tlate independence By draw- 
ing the power from the primary fountain, the pec ple, they have infufed into the 
fyitem all the vigour which is neceflary for its ends ; while that power happily tem- 
pered by defining the objects, and fkilfuliy diftributed between the ftates, and the 
pe op! e reprefeuted in their relpective branches, leaves the one nothing to fear, and 
the other nothing to complain of. 

The diftribution of the powers feems to contemplate thefe three variations, r. With 
regard to fome particular objects, the federal power is original, exclufive and fupreme. 
a. The fame may be faid of the ftate powers, as to fome other objects. 3. The 
power is co-equal and concurrent between the two, as to fome other objets. The 
fovereignty of the individual tates, is as complete in the fecond clafs, as that of the 
united ftates isin the firft. With regard to the third, it is evident 


. ae , that there is no 
definite fuprenbacy in either ; 


but as they may alternatcly occupy the objects of it. 
Thus the united ftates are fovercign as to peace and war, alliances, comagé, the 
making uniform rules of naturalization, and the like ;each {tate is fovercign, as to all 
the objects of its internal police; and concurrent with the federal goverument, as te 
all the forms of dire tax .tion 

We are brought to this conciufion, that the Artes, being reprefented as well asthe 
people, form an integra: part of that mixed fyem which we have adopted. This 
is the great principle that runs through the conititution, and muft be adhered to for 
the conducting of our enquiries as to cor ‘Litutional points. It teaches us that the 


e fubje “cls of te deral leg fation. Now it is a 
truth, too evident, and too sesgiinabe’ rece ynized to need demonttration, that in all 


governments, the judicial department mult be co-extenfive with the legiflative- 
What the one commands, the other muft decree the o 


obedience of, and the executive 
muft enforce it. 


All conttitutional acts of power, proceeding from the executive 
and judicial, have as much legal validity, and import as much obligation, as thofe 
proceeding from the legifiative department. 


Vhus éreaties made by the one, and no 
doubt folemn decifions or adjudications by the other, becomes the fupreme law of the 
land 


He next adduces a variety of arguments, from the /pirit and texor 
of the conftitution, to prove, “ t ates, in their collective or 
political capacity, are and ought to be an a to the federal judia 
clary ; where they ought to be decreed to do juftice.” With retpe& 
to the fovereignty which the feveral {tates selhels; ix cannot, he ob- 
ferves, be a /overeigu power to do as they pleate ; for the conttitution 
contains both pofitive and negative injuncigns upon every ftate. 
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Our author, in the laft place, fupports his opinion by the words of 
the conftitution. The arguments arranged under this divifion of 
his fubject, are plain and forcible. The following extraé will give 
our readers fome idea. of the fubftance of them. 

The words of the particular claufe, which conftitutes the judicial power, with 
obvious fitnefs tothe principles, the fpirit an@ tenor, exprefsly declare, that the judi- 
cial fha!! have cognizance, not only of cafes, where the united flates may be a party, 
but of all controver/ies between two or more ftates, a ftate and citizens of another Rate, 
citizens of different flates, and of the fame ftate, claiming lands under different 
flates. The import, fpirit, and neceflary conftru@ion of which words are, that as 
on the one hand, every ftate may apply to this tribunal for juftice againft any ftate, 
any individual, or any corporate bedy, in the nation ; fo they, in their turns, poflef- 
fing reciprocal rights, may appeal to this great and paramount fource, and obtain 
jufice when it is unconftitutionally witheld by any flate; on every of which its 
obligations are equally binding. 

Our author fhows the imprepriety of applying the term “ corpo- 
porations’’ to the ftate governments. The following are detached 
extracts from his obfervations on this fubject. 

It may be demanded, is the prefent fyftem then not a confederation? Is it true, 
what has often been vehemently aflerted by its oppofers, that the conftitution adopted 
by the united ftates, concentrating within itfelf all the eflicient power of America, 
has {tripped the individual ftatcs of all their prerogatives, and reduced them to the 
contemptible ftandard of fubordinate corporations ? 

‘The want of proper diftinctions, has often caufed the people to be alarmed with 
language like this. ‘lhe term corporations has artfully, or injudicioufly, been made 
ufe of, while in fa& it has not the fmalleft application. What is a corporation? In 
thé general it no doubt applies to the idea of government, in as far as it is compofed 
of organized bodies with privileges defined and duties enjoined. All governments 
may, in this view, be called by that name. But what is underftood by the term in 
its Ordinary fenfe ; in that which is contemplated by thofe who employ it to reprefent 
the individual ftates, and to exeite alarms about the general government? It is an 
inferior dependant body, vefted with particular immunities for particular purpofes ; 
deriving its exiftence from the government, and liable to be disfranchifed By that 
government, whenever its good pleafure fhall fo determine, Now 4° the ftate po- 
vernments derive their exiftence from the federal ? ‘The reverfe is more truc—and if 
the term could ever apply to either, it would be to the federal government itfelf. 

The ftate and the federal governments are co-ordinate in fome cafes, and refpec- 
tively fupreme in others; the flate governments are no more fubjedl, within their 
re{pective {pheres to the general authority, than the general government is fubje& to 
them in its own fphere. Like the principle of gravitation in the planetary fyilem— 
each orb has its proportionable agency in fixing the common centre, round which 
each of them, and the fun himfelf,.conftantly revolves. 

Our author concludes with anfwers to fuch objections of Mr. S. as 
appear to militate againft the doctrine he contends for. Thefe an- 
fwers are no lefs ingenious than candid. Our author never defcends 
to thofe petty quibbles, for which fome gentlemen of the bar are 
remarkable. Inftead of fifting out trivial inaccuracies of thought or 
expreffion, magnifying apparent contradictions, or treating his an- 


tagonilt, or his arguments, with difrefpeé, he ftates the fubftance of 
the objeétions with fairnefs, and delivers his anfwers, like a man of 
dignified fentiments and polifhed manners, Such ought ever to be the 
manner of difcuffing a fubjec&, if truth be the author’s object. Con- 
troverfy is generally managed with too little either of decency or of 
candour ; and this may be one reafon, why few become protelytes 
even to the true doctrines of controverfial writers. Afperity never 


yet convinced an opponent, nor failed to excite the difgult of every 
fenfible reader. 
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The following verfes were writtge by a lady, 
on the annive erjary f her marria ge obe 
had heen oblige 1 to f ee Piiladelplia, 
with ber bhujband 1 ad childs nwhen the 
sity fell into the bands of the Britips ; and 


was jufl returnes, after their evacuation of 


it. Sundry elegant produétions, with the 
fame fignature, and from the fame jen, 
bave, at different times, adorned our Par- 
naffiad. Such of « our fair readers as are 
nobly ambitious to feine as wives and mo- 
thers, will, we lel not, be gratified by 
the perufah.of a performance, the glowing 
Sentiments of which, muft be, in fan mea= 
fure, congenial with their own. It is to 
be lamented, that the amiable writer lived 
but @ foort time after, to partake of thofe 
domeftic enjoyments, tobich foe fo feelingly 
de fcribes, and of w hich foe appears to Lave 
Sormed fo ju; f an cflimate, 


H*" honoured Wedlock ! fource of 
fond delight ! 
Nature's firft law, and Eden's facred rite ! 
Oh ! let the mufe, on cach returning day, 
Wake at thy fhrine her long forgotten lay ! 
This day wilich faw us, in thy blifsful 
bands, 
Unite our hearts, and join our willing 
hands. 
Nor pomp nor grandeur dignified the 
fcene ; 
But Confancy and Laura blefled the green. 
Beneath her friendly roof our vows 
were fealed , 
And fure I boaft they have been fria 
fulfilled ! 
Three funs have now their annual courfes 
run, 
Since Hymen’s tehder joys have made us 
one ; 
Yet each fucceeding year more [weet does 
glide, 
And meets the wife more happy than the 
bride. 
Our fond affeion, oft feverely tried, 
Surmounts cach ftorm, and items each 
adverife tide ; 
Remains unchanged mid direful war's 
alarms,— 
Seftens its horrors, and its fhafts difarms. 


Parnafliad. 


When fore’d by Briti% arms abroad te 
roam, 

Far from our humble roof and native 
he me, 

My Damon's love each anxiousfearrepreft ; 

Hufhed every forrow, and compoied to 
reft : 

With him, the dear companion of my 
way, 

Each obje&% pleafed, and every fcene 
looked gay— 

Yon wood-crowned hiils,* yon mountains 
rudely great, 

Where nature reigns in wild majeftic 
{tate. 

Charmed by the native grandeur of the 
{cene, 

Beyond the foping lawn and level green, 

By JLchigd’s fylvan ftream ¢ | happy 
ftrayed, [ fhade. 

While dove and liberty ftill bleffed each 

We lived contented in the peaceful grove, 

With the dear pledges of connubial love ; 

And, far remote from all the world cails 
joy, 

Tafted thofe pleafures which could never 
cloy. 

But heaven has fince vouchfafed, with 
powerful hand, 

To fend from hence Britannia’s martial 
band ; 

To us our hu ‘ses and much Joved friends 
has given, 

And diftant far the clath of arms has 
driven, 

Great are thefe bleflings. May they juftly 
raile 

Our hymns of gratitude, and warmeft 
praife ! 

Great as they are, to me they'd taftclefs 
prove, 

Unlefs to them were added Damon's love. 

Ushhared by him, wit, mufic, lofe their 
power ; 

Dull’s the gay dance, and grave the fef- 
tive hour. 


Tis his dear prefence makes my heart 
rebound, 

And fondly flutter at cach well-knowa 
found ; 
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Gives life, and health, and friends, their 
power to charm ; 

Can heighten pleafure, and e’en pain 
difarm. 

And Oh ! thou moft beloved of all below ! 

How does my grateful heart with joy 
0’ erflow ; 

That we together are again reftored, 

To the loved circle, and the focial board ; 

Where honeft joy, and guiltlefs mirth 
are found, 

And friends, and dear conneGtions {mile 
around ! 

For this my mufe fhall raife her grateful 
fong, 

And pray that heaven thefe happy fcenes 
prolong ; 

Secure our freedom, and our peace reftore, 

And drive ftern war to carth’s remoteit 
fhore. 

Thefe golden moments may we fill im- 
prove 

To the bie purpofe of a virtuous love! 

And while the tender objects of our care, 

Hang round our knees, and our attention 
fhare, 

The tatk be ours to lamp the infant mind 

With feeds of dnozledge and religion joiged. 

And may kind heaven its needlubgrace 
impart, 

‘To fix each youthful blefling onthe heart ; 

Reward our cares, and raife their grate- 
ful love, 

As they in virtue’s paths each day im- 


prove ! 


So fhall thy goodnefs to thy fon defcend ; 

Like thee he’ll thine, as bujband, brother, 
Sriend. 

May Providence his choiceft favours fhed, 

In purett bleffings, on my Damon's head ; 

Secure his life 'gainft danger and difeafe, 

And grant thy Sy/via fill the power to 
pleafe ! 

Bleffed in thy prefence, tendernefs, and 
health, 

I afk no other joy, no other wealth ; 

But, whillt [ live, my favoured home 
thy brealt ; 

And may | fink on that to endlefs reft ! 

But huth, my mufe / nor one fad thought 
impart ; 

Touch not a ring to wound my Damon's 
heart : 

Enough that bleflings crown the prefent 
hour,— 

The futrre leave to Heaven's proteGing 
power. 


Philadsiptia 


Parnafiad. 
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Ove to SENSIBILITY. 


( Written by a Lady, in 1770.) 


OME, Senfibility, divine ! 
Phy vivid joys impart 
Let thy bright beams extatic fhine, 
‘To animate my heart. 


Tis thou that wav’ft the mantling bluff, 
Quick through the azure veins ; 

Swift as the wand of magic touch, 
Which wondrous f{pells contains. 


A vital fpark of heaven’s own foil, 
Is this keen fenle of heart : 

Tis this which heightens pleafure’s {miley 
And tharpens forrow’s dart. 


Language here fails to thew thy force } 
Words are a medium faint : 

The foul alone contains that fource, 
Which eloquence can’t paint. 


Is it the nerves fine texture wrought ? 
Or dwells it in the brain ? 

Is it abftract ctheria! thought, 
Which does the {park retain ? 


Thy joys ncar verge upon diftrefs; 
Thin barriers form the line. 

We almoft with thy raptures lefs; 
‘Thy beams lefs keen to thine. 


In fucial ife, how folt thy charms, 
When «indred fpirits meet ! 

Thy thrilling joy each bofom warms, 
In bowers of calm retreat. 


E’en beauty’s fell’s a lifelefs form, 
If thou grace not the whole ; 

Thy touch can plaineft features warm, 
And draw their fpeaking foul. 


Without thy influence, what is love ? 
Grois, fentual, unrefined ! 

But roufed by thee, the heart does move 
To hail its kindred mind. 


As chaos lay, a fordid heap, 
Whea firft creation {prung; 

A dark abyfe, profound and tteep, 
‘Then lighted by no fun; 


God's fpirit darted forth a ray— 
Earth inftant felt delight : 

Atcnce fhone forth refulgent day, 
Dilpelling g.vomy night. 

Thus dot thou wake us from the fleep, 
Which dull Zadiference theds. 

May the remote her manfion keep, 
Nos hover o’er our heads! 





Parnafiad. 


Yet if in future ‘tis my lot 
To meet fome gloomy mind, 
Be every former {cene forgot, 
Where joy and peace were joined. 


For fure the height of human woe, 
Is to compare the paft,— 

(If foft did foothing moments go, 
Short moments / not to lait.) 


To view loft blifs and prefent pain, 
And mourn the change fevere 
The mind cannot the tafk fuflain, 

Without a bitter tear! 


The view fwift fteals all peace away ; 
Keen feelings prove our curfe ; 

Our peace the poifoned dart does flay, 
And former joys reverie. 


Then Senfbility no tmore 
Breathes forth her group of joys; 
She, the dread portrefs, bars our door, 
And every feene annoys. 
If thorns and brambles ftrew our road, 
A coat of mail let’s wear, 
(Beit fitted for the harth abode,) 
Left darts our bodies tear, 


Then in thy room, celefial power | 
Let cold Zndifference thay ; 
Drag heavy through life’s taftelefs hour, 
And faunter time away ! 
So if I breathe no raptured with, 
I fhun each pang fevere ; 
I fhall each keep vexation huh, 
With dull Jndiference near. 


Laura; 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Ope fo AuTUMN and HumaNirTy. 
( By the fame.) 


St ! hounteous Autumn pours his goods, 

In rich profufion round ! 

What various tinges dye the woods ! 
What plenty decks the ground ! 


The dulcet apple’s fpright}* juice, 
The purple loaded vin: , 

With joint confent their wealth produce, 
And in thronged clufters twine. 


The burfting barns, with Ceres’ grains, 
Unlock their golden ftores ; 

Reaped from the mellow, fertile plains, 
Where earth her treafure pours. 
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Tafte, colour, form, at once combine, 
lo cheer the heart of man; 
Declare Jchovah’s fond defign, 
His grand paternal plan. 


Let mild Humanity appear, 
And tenderly impart 

Some social good, fome a@tion dear, 
To heal miisfortune’s {mart. 


We all one general parent cla‘m, 
Which fhould unite our race : 

Thofe fouls that from the Eternal came, 
Should all, in love, embrace. 


Each favour fent is but a hint, 
Toraife the Muggifh mind. 
Since heaven dees not its bounties ftint, 


Shall mortals prove unkind ? 
Montgome ry Cos nty. Pomona. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


near the Grave of « 
yoururut FrigenD. 


i from fhade to fhade I rove, 
By Friendthip’s facred fpirit led, 


Where horror wraps the twilight grove, 
That, glooming, feems to mourn the 
dead. 


VERSES written 


Dear youth ! tho’ hence f wander far, 
Thy fate will cloud each rifing morn ; 

And, lo! with evening’s dewy ftar, 
My tears fhall bathe thy diftant urn. 


Remembrance often, with a figh, 
Shall view the fpot where many a maid, 
And many a fwain, with {wimming 
eye, 
The tender rite of forrow paid. 


How few the fighs of Virtue mourn ! 
Tor few, alas! the friends fhe knows— 
Yet, here the moves, a pilgrim Jorn, 

To bid her fon in peace repofe. 


With fculpture let the marble groan, 
Where Flattery mocks the lifelefs ear— 
How nobly far thy namelefs ftone, 

Embalmed by Pity’s fimple tear. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Ove to Louisa ; on Sprinec. 


EE, Louifa! {pring appears 
In our weftern climes again— 
Now cach profpea doubly cheers, 
That was bound in winter's chain, 
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See yen joyful fun arife, 
And expand his genial ray ! 
Soft the breezes fan the fkies, 
From cach mern to clofe of day. 


Yonder amaranthine flowers, 
Scent the air with fweet perfume; 
And are vifited by thowers, . 
Which reanimate their bloom. 


Yet how oft have we abferved, 
Many a garden flower decayed, 

That due caution had preferved, 
Ere its honours yet did fade. 


Thus, dear girl ! does Danvil grieve, 
When he’s fevered from thy arms; 
Nought his forrows can relieve, 
But his fair Louifa’s charms. 


Thou, his bofom's better part, 

Art more fweet to him than f{pring. 
Bud of beauty ! void of art, 

Still could he thy praifes fing. 


When, ah when, fhall {pring return, 
To that bofom, cold as fnaw! 

When hhall Danvil ceafe to mourn, 
And forget each rifing woe ! 


Shall he ne'er thofe {miles regain, 
That his longing eyes forfook ? 
Orne’er join the feftive train, 
Where thofe {miles he once partook ? 


Fond Remembrance brings to light, 
Blifé that he oft ufed to thare, 
(Scénes of youth, and fond delight !) 
And oft tells him “Such things were!” 


Vet if e’er, in fpring’s fair morn, 
Thou fhouldf thro’ thefe vailics rove, 
May, oh may Remembrance warm 
Thy cold heart, with Danvil’s love ! 
Lyaicus. 


Philadelphia, April, 1792. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Ericnams; addrefed to @ Lavy whe 
PAINTED. 


( From the French.) 


I, 
ANDOUR faid I did my duty, 
Cloris! when I praifed your beauty ; 
But the druggilt overhearing, 
Said it was beyond all bearing— 
Her beauty ! faid th’ aftonifhed wight, 
You deprive me of my right! 
It fhall be her’s, V'll grant your will, 


When, for the paint, the pays my bill. 


Parnaffiad. 


i. 
Let low bred cits of their finances boaft, 
Yours muil by far exceed all common 
coft ; 
Tho’ they oft fport new liveries, and new 
lace, 
You every day can fport a fpan new face. 


Tranfendent artift! matchlefs fkill is 
thine, 
To do thee juflice mocks my weak defign ; 
Since to thy dkill the faint attempt mud 
fail, 
Who'rt copy, painter, and original. 
IV. 


Cloris! ’tis juft we on your charms be- 
ftow ; 

The rofe’s coral, and the lily’s fnow ; 

With fuch as thefe they muft relation 
claim, 

Their birth, their beauty, and their fall 
the fame; 

Like thofe they flourish withthe morning 
light, 

And fade at noon, or difappear at night. 


—— 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


The BripEGROOM. 


LY fwift, ye lazy minutes! fly, 
With love's intpetwous (peed ; 
And bring the happy houg, when I 
A hufband's right thal! plead: — 
To airy hope, fubfantiat joy 
Shall rapidly fucceed. 


Yes ! when I feize thofe various charms, 
Of all I hoped iecure, 

Vil clalp my treefure in my arms, 
And think a monarch poor.— 

Hymen fhall found to foft alarms, 
While Cupid guards the door. 


el 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
To Mira, who wifeed to be accomplifeed. 


7 make theein external beauty fhine, 
Neatnefs in drefs may all its powers 
combine ; 
But to confirm thee beauteous, good, and 
wife, 
Nature and virtuous precepts will fuflice. 
Still be their tenets on thy mind im-§ 
prefled ; 
And es be fair, be honoured, and be 
lett. 





1 fuflice. 


ind im-§ 


and be 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Historicar sketew of the procegpincs of concress, in the fefion 
which commenced, at Philadelphia, on the 24th of Ofober, 1791. 


W* have already prefented our readers with the moft impottant official papers 
laid before congrefs, during the late feflion, by the prefidemt of the united 
ftates ; and alfo, with fuch reports, of the heads of departments, as were of a gene - 
ralor public nature. Agd, in doing this, we have exhibited a view of the molt 
material objeéts of legiflative difcuilion. in the laws of this {eflion, which we have 
alfo publifhed, the refult of the deliberations of congre(s, fo far as they terminated 
in legiflative acts, has already appeared. In order to complete our congrefional biftory, 
it remains that we give a view of the intermediate progrefs of the bulinefs, through 
both houfes of congrefé. ‘This will neceffarily occafion us to introduce a fkeich of 
the debates, in the houfe of reprefentatives, particularly un fuch fubjects aa may be 
deemed the moit interefting to the public. The feuate having hitherto pericvered 
in keeping their dvors thut, the public muft not expect much iofurmation refpecting 
the deliberations of that branch of the federal legiflature. Like the myfteries of tree- 
mafonry, the reafons of their conduct, it feems, are never to be divulged. Even the 
arguments againft opening their doors, (if any fuch arguments have been ufed,) 
have not been made public ; although this would feem proper, for the fatis- 
faction of that numerous clafs of citizens, who have publiciy cxprefled their dif- 
approbation, of the fecret manner in which legiflative queflions are decided upon in 
that heufe. May not a greater part of thofe murmurings, and of that want of 
confidence in the government, which have, for fome time palt, been gaining ground 
amongft us, be juftly afcribed to this myfterious conduct of the fenate. We appre- 
hend they may—And, if fo, the evil will probably increafe, while its caufe is fuffered 
tocxift. It is, indeed, impoffible that a {ree government fhould long be maintained, 
in any country, the citizens of which are kept in the dark, with refpect to 
public meafures. If rulers will exact obedience from the peuple, they muft not treat 
them like faves; they muft convince them of the reafonablenefs and propriety of the 
laws, or they will not continue to refpect and obey them. If they thould, they would, 
be unworthy of freedom. If, like the idolaters, who erected an altar “ To the un- 
known God,” a people are content ignorantly to obey, they are flaves, in the worft 
fenfe of the vord-—flaves, of their own choice. We feel too deep an intereft in 
the freedom and welfare of our country to fupprefs thefe fentiments. We, however, 
advance them with the more cenfidence, becaufe we are convinced that they are not 
our fentiments alone, but thofe of a large majority of our fellow-citizens, throughout 
the united ftates*. If, as it has heen contended by many, the ftate-governments are 
likely tv have their powers encroached upon, by that of the union, it would be an in- 
jultice to the ftate-legiflatures, to fuppofe, that they will be fo negligent of their own 
er the people’s rights, as to re-elect any of their federal fenators, who have voted 
againft opening the doors of that body. The houfe of reprefentatives might, with 
equal propriety, thut their doors alfo ; but this they will fcarcely attempt, while 
they are immediately refponfible tu the people, by being rendgred dependent vpon 
them for their feats, at the end of every two years. 

The narrow limits within which we mu comprife this fketch, will oblige us to 
omit all debates on fubjects of a private or trivial nature, that we may be enabled to 
dwel! longer upon thofe of primary impertance. It might, in general, be fufficieat 
to ftate the fubitayce of the arguments, on both fides of a queRion ; but as it is of 
material confequence, that the people thould be made acquainced with the principles 
and conduct of their particular reprefentatives, we thall, occafionally, introduce the 
indienne {peakers, on fubjedts of general importance, and alfo give lifts of the yeas 
an mays. 


* Befides the numerous popular complaints on this [ubje, in the public prints, the legifia- 
tures of fevera! of the fates, bave paffed r felutions, expreffive of their difepprabation of the 
fesrcey obfcaved in the fen.te of the waited fates, when abling in a legiflative capacity, 
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On the 24th of OMober, 1791, the day appointed, by law, for the fir meeting 
of the fecond congrefs, under the prefent frame of government, a quorum of both 
houfes attended. This punctuality was the more laudable, and worthy of notice, 
on account ef the great diftance at which many of the members refide, from the feat 
of government, and from each other. Jonathan Trumbull, of Conneticut, was 
elected {peaker of the houfe of reprefentatives, and John Beckley, cierk 

On the asth, both houfes met in the fenate-chamber, where they were addreffed 
by the prefident of the united ftates, in a ipeech of confiderable length, in which he 
defcanted upen the profperous fituation of the united ftates—ftated a variety of ob- 
jects which had engaged the attention of the executive, during the recefs, and con- 
cluded by recommending a number of important fubjects to their attention. He par- 
ticularly inftanced the rapidity with which the fubicription to the bank of the united 
ftates had been filled, asa proof, “not only of confidence in the government, but 
of refource in the community.”” He mentioned the various meafures which had 
been taken, to conciliate the friendfhip of the Indians, and the partial fuccefs with 
which thefe meafures had been attended He lamented that the perfeverance of 
fome of the favage tribes, in their hoftile conduct, had rendered offenfive operations 
neceflary, on the part of the united ftates; but overtures of peace, he obferved, 
were ftill continued. He concluded this part of his fpeech with fundry propofals, 
for promoting the happinefs of the Indians, ard attaching them to the united flates, in 
which he obferved, that “ a fyftem correfponding with the mild principles of religion 
and philanthropy, towards an unenlightened race of men, whofe happinefs material- 
ly depends on the conduct of the united fates, would be as honorable to the national 
character, as conformable to the dictates of found pelicy.’’ He obferved, that fome 
difcontents had arifen, in confequence of the excife law, and recommended the fub- 
je& to the further deliberation of congrefs. “ If there are,’’ faid he, “ any circum- 
flances in the law, which, confiftently with its main defign, may be fo varied as to 
remove any well-intentioned objections, that may happen to exit, it will confit with 
a wife moderation to make the proper variations. it is defirabie, on all occafions, 
to unite with a fteady and firm adherence to conftitutional and neceflary acts of 
government, the fulleft evidence of a difpofition, as far as may be practicable, to 
confult the wifhes of every part of the commuuity, and to Jay the foundation of the 
public adminifiration in the affections of the people.’—The att fentence of this extrad& 
ought never to be forgotten, by thofe to whom it was addrefled, fo long as they con- 
tinue te d:icharge the important truft committed to them, us legiflators. The prefi- 
dent further informed congrefs that a diitrit, for the permanent feat of govern- 
ment, had been fixed, during the recefs, and a city laid out; that the’ cenfus of the 
inhabitants of the united ftates, (of which formal returns had been received from 
all the diftricts, except that of South-Carolina) afforded the pleafing affurance, that 
the pepulation of the country bordered on four millions of perfons ; that a foreign 
joan had been negociated, on favourable terms, and another was depending ; that 
two treaties, which had been provifionally concluded, with the Cherokees, and fix 
nations of Indians, would be laid before the fenate, for their confideration and ratifi- 
cation ; that the fubfcriptions to the loans, in the domeftic and ftate debts, had been 
fo confiderable, as to thew, at once, the fatisfaction of the public creditors with the 
terms which had been propofed, and their difpofition to confult the convenienve of 
the government; that, as the time limited for receiving fubfcriptions was expired ; 
that part of the debt of the united ftates, which remained unfubferibed, would na- 
turally engage their further deliberations; and that the revenues which had been 
eftablithed, promifed to be adequate to their objeéts, and would iuperfede the necef- 
fity of laying any new burthens on the people, if no unforefeen exigency fhould oc- 
cur. Hereferred, generally, to former communications, for feveral obje&s, upon 
which, in confequence of the urgency of other affairs, no definitive refolutions had 
been taken; but particularly mentionedthe militia, the poft-office and poft-roads, the 
mint, a ftandard of weights and meaiures, and a provifion for the fale of the vacant 
Jands of the united ftates, which were pledged asa fund for redeeming the public 
debt. He made fome remarks on the importance of thefe feveral obje&s. A liberal 
and comprehenfive plan for the eftablifhment of the poft-oflice and poft-roads, he 
confidered as greatly defirable, as well on account of the expedition, fafety, and 
facility of communication, as of their “ inflrumentality in diffufing a knowledge of 
the laws and proccedings of the government; which, while it contributes to the 
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fecarity of the people, ferves alo to guard them again the effe&s of mifreprefenta- 
tion end mifconception.” 

On the following day, the houfe of reprefentatives formed itfelf into a commit- 
tee of the whole, on the prefident’s fpeech. Mar. Vinrno moved a refolution to 
the following effect :, 

“ Refolwed, Vhat it is the opinion of this committee, that an addrefs thou'd he 
prefented to the prefident of the united ftates, by the houfe of reprefe@tatives, in 
anfwer to his ipcech, to congratulate him on the profperous fituation of the united 
ftates—expreffive of the approbation of the houfe, of the wile and prudent meafures 
he has purfued during their rece, in the execution of the duties committed to his 
charge ; promifing {pecdy attention to the important and momentous objects recom- 
mended to their confideration, and exprefling their approbation of the humane and 
effectual eps taken, under his direction, for the defence of the weftern frontiers.’ 

This refolution was objected to by Mefirs Lawrance and Sedgwick, Smith (S.C.) 
and Livermore, upon the principle, that it exprefled the fenfe of the houfe upou 
points which required further information and inveftigation, before the houfe could, 
with propriety, determine. Jt was difficult to fay, before proper documents were 
Jaid before the houfe, whethcr the meafures adopted for the defence of the weitern 
frontiers were the moft pradent that could be aduptec. It wasimpoflibie, pefit:vely 
to affert, that the prefident, in the execution of the duties afligned him in carrying 
into effect the excife act, had done all for the beft. Every member that fpoke 
agreed in exprefling his individual opinion, that no doubt the prefident had acted 
with his wonted prudence and wifdom, in the execution of the trufts repofed in him; 
but alfo agreed that it was improper, indeed that it was no Compliment paid to the 
prefident, to approve before a formal examination. 

In anfwer to thefe objections it was obferved, that fo far as circumftances had been 
known to the members, relative to the fteps taken by the prefident during the recefs 
of the federal legiflature, fo far they claimed the approbation of the houfe, and that 
the opinion of the houfe was only meant to be given, as far as they were informed. 
It was urged, that the anfwer of the houfe fhould be a candid expreflion of their 
feelings ; feelings which the profperous fituation of the country undoubtedly called 
forth, and which the iflue of the meafures adopted could not fail to excite. 

Several modifications were propofed to the refolution, which was finally agreed 
to, in fubfance as follows, viz. 

“ Refolved, That an anfwer be returned to the prefident’s addrefs, containing 
affurances off {peedy attention to the important objcéts recommended to the confide- 
ration of the legiflature.” Thus modified, the refolution was reported to, and 
adopted by the houfe 

An anf{wer, correfponding, in fubftance, with this refolution, was accordingly pre - 
pared, and prefented to the prefident. ‘The anfwer of the fenate was nearly fimilar, 

The feveral objets recommended to the deliberation of congrefs, by the prefa nt, 
were referred to committees, that which refpected the operation of the excifec/aw 
excepted, which was referred to the fecretary of the treafury. J 

One of the carliet. as well as one of the mot important fubjects of difcuffian.jin 
the houfe of reprefentatives, was the cenfus ately taken, and the spyenionsndaalet 
reprefentatives, agreeably thereto, among the feveral ftates. No queftion involved a 
greater variety of local and difcordant interefts than this. Although the mof con- 
venient ratio of reprefentation for the union ought to have been principally taken 
into view, yet it isevident, from the debates, that the queftion was not altogether 
confidered upon general principles, abftrated from ftate interefts’ Various 
calculations were made, to thow the advantages or difadvantages that would refale 
to particular ates, according to every ratio of reprefentation that was propofed. 
Whatever might be the proportien fixed upon, it was evident that [nequalities in 
the fractions, or unreprefented remainders of population, in the feveral fates, mutt 
inevitably take place. But, then, it wasan obje& with members, who were influ- 
enced by partial interefts, that their refpective ttates fhould fultain the leaft poflib'e 
difadvantage in this way. It was probably owing to this difficulty, that the repre- 
fentat on bill underwent a very tedious difcuffion ; was feveral times refumed in the 
courfe of the feflion, and was not fina)!y decided upon till it had been before can 
grefs upwards of five months, 
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On the 31rft of O&. Mr. Lawrance moved, in committee of the whole, that, 
till the next enumeration, the numbers of reprefentatives fhould be in the propor- 
tion of one to every thirty thoufand inhabitants. 

Mx. Livermore faid he was apprehenfive the motion would be premature, till 
the fate of an amendment to the conftitution prepofed to the people, was known ; 
that amendment fays that the ratio of reprefentation fhall be one to every 30,000 per- 
fons, till the number of reprefentatives amounts to 100—after which the ratio is to 
be one to 40,000 if this amendment is agreed to, the refolution on the table will 
contravene its operation ; if the amendment is not adopted, and, faid he, J heartily 
with it never may be, we fhould on the propofition now moved, have a larger houfe 
than that amendment contemplates : he was oppofed to fo large a number of repre- 
fentatives as would be confequent on the plan propofed, and concluded by enquiring, 
whether the above amendment had been adopted by the requifite number of the 
legiflatures 

On examination, it did not appear that a fufficient number of the ftates had made 
returns refpecting the amendments, to determine the queftion. 

Mr. Sevowiex faid, the conftitution provided that the number of reprefentatives 
fhouk! not exceed one for every 30,000, but congrefs might increafe the number of 
conftituents of each member ; he read the refult of a calculation of the number of 
reprefentatives which would be returned, on a fuppofition of there being one to 30, 
33, 24 and 40 thouland perfons ; according to the prefent cenfus, fuppofing Seuth- 
Carolina to contain 240,000 petfons, 30 thovfand would give 110; 33, 104, 34, 
yo», and 4gothoufand, 82 members. 

Judging from the fenfe of the people, fo far as it could he collected from what had 
been done refpeAing the propofed amendment on this fubje@t, he was of cpinion, 
that the ratio which would meet the general approbation, was that which would 
give about too members in the houfe of reprefentatives. 

Mr. Livermore was in favour of a ratio, which would give the {mallet number 
that was mentioned by the gentleman. 

Ma. Warre faid, that the general fentiment of the people was perhaps more fully 
known on the fubje& before the committee, than on any other that could come be- 
forethem. Among the objections to the conftitution, the fmallnefs of the repre- 
fentation was very generally one. An increafe of the number of this houfe is expea- 
ed. It has been faid. by the enemies of the conftitution, that congrefs will never 
confent that there fhall be a reprefentative for every 30,0¢0 perfons. ‘The time is now 
come when the cueflion is to be determined ; and Ihope, faid Mr. White, that con- 
grefe will a& with the utmoft liberality on the occafion; and that they will not 
diminifh the number of reprefentatives. 

Ma. Dayton fiid, he confidered the fubje@ in a different light from the gentle- 
ymanlahtup. He fuppofed the fenfe of the people, at the prefent day, was oppofed 
tola great increafe of the number of reprefentatives. He thought that one to 40,000 
pefions would give the moft eligible number, but was willing to meet the gentleman 
hoff way, and propofed te infert the word fue between “ thirty” and “ thoufand,” ja 
tf refolution. 

Ma. Sexty obferved, that the fubje@ wastoo important, in his opinion, to come 
toa fudden decifion upon, efpecially as many of the members of the houfe had not 
arrived. 

He moved, therefore, that the committee fhould rife, report, and afk leave to fit 
again. The committee accordingly rofe. 

On the 3d of November, this fubje& wag refumed, in committee of the whole, 
and was very {uly difeuffed, on this and feveral fubfequent days. 

Ma. DavTan moved, as an amendment to Mr. Lawrance's motion, that the 
word thirty, before thoufand, fhould be ftruck out, leaving the blank to be afterwards 
filled up. 

Mr. CrarX obferved, that it was well known that great uneafinefs prevailed 
among the people, in various parts of the union, on account of the falaries and come 
penfations to the officersof government ; the expenfe of fupporting the goyernmept 
was increafing, and it muft therefore be contrary to the general withes of the people, 
to enlarge the reprefertation, which would add to the public burthen, without being 
productive of any advantage He was in favour, thercefyre, of Ahe motion fer ftriking 

cut ¢ieréy, and would then move to infert fo ty. 
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Mra. WittiaMson, after a few preliminary remarks on the feveral calculations 
that different members had made, and applying the various refults to the population 
of the mall flates in particular, obferved, that fuch a ratio fhould be adopted, as 
would leave the feweft fractions, and at the fame time do as much juttice as poflible 
to thofe ftates. With refpe& to the general queflion, he thought the people were 
divided in opinion; fome were in favour of a large reprefentation, others were op- 
pofed to a great addition to the prefent number. The expence of fupporting the 
gevermment is great ; the people realize that in the nature of things it muft increafe. 
This confideration fhould lead to adopt a medium, and, if poflible, to fix on a ratio 
that might give general fatisfaion. At all events, he withed that congrefs would 
referve to itfelf the power of encreafing the number of reprefentatives, in cafe the 
fentiments of the people fhould be in favour of the meafure. He obferved, that the 
loweft number of conftituents which had been mentioned, was thirty thoufand, and 
the higheft forty—if gentlemen could wot agree in cither, he hoped they would 
adopt the medium. 

Mx. Lawrance objected to firiking out thirty. This fubjed, faid he, has been 
canvafled throughout America; innumerable are the pamphlets and newipaper pub- 
lications which have appeared, in all parts of the umited flates. The fmalinefs of 
the reprefentation was early obje&ed to; and it was very generally expected, thar, 
when the amendments to the conftitution took place, one reprefentative to every 
30,000 perfons would be the eftablifhed ratio. The majority of the publications on 
this fubje&, the various amcndments propofed by the itates, ali plainly declare that 
the fenfe of the people is in favour of one for every 30¢,c0c 

And what, faid he, are the objections? It is faid that the pubiic bufinefs will be 
impeded by a large mumber of members in the Roufe, and that the expence will 
increafe the public burthens of the people. With refpect to the firh objection, it 
feems to be a general idea of gentlemen, that about 100 members would be the moft 
eligible number : the propofed ratio will give about 112; an addition of ten or tweive 
cannot embarrafs the public bufinefs. The objection on account of an increale of 
the expenfe, he did not confider as well-founded. The increale of the reprefenta- 
tion will be in proportion to the increafe of the people, who pay for the fupport of 
the government. The objection he could net confider, therefore, of fufficient weight, 
to deter congrefs from eftablifhing fuch a ratio, as would give a reprefentation fully 
competent to doing full juftice to every part of the union. 

The government, faid he, isa government by reprefentation, and it is of the lat 
importance tha@ the confidence of the people fhould be infpired, by feeling that their 
interefts are fully reprefented. He obferved, that increafing the ratio would un- 
doubtedly excite unealinefs and complaint in fome of the ftates, by diminifhing their 
prefent reprefentation 

Ma. Gerry obferved, that in all the decifions of the legiflature, they onght to 
follow, as far as poflible, the opinion of the great body of the people. Lf this opinion, 
faid he, thould be found to be againft the ratio of thirty thoufand, the amendment 
ought to be adopted ; but if we refer to the amendments propefed by the conventi- 
ons to the conftitution, we fhall find that five fates were in favour of one reprefen- 
tative to every thirty thoufand perfons, till the number fhall amount to two hundred. 
None of the propofitions now moved as amendments to the motion ef the gentleman 
from New-York, amount to that number. Several others of the conventions were of 
opinion, that the reprefentation was tov {mall to fecure the liberties of this country. 
This government, faid he, is agovernment of reprefentation ; the people may con- 
trol their reprefentatives, but their influence is {mall in refpedt to the fenate and the 
cxecutive, and {till lefs over the officers of government. On what then do the people 
depend fer checking encroachments, or preventing abufes? On their reprefentatives. 
if thefe fhould he too few, or if they fhould fail them, they never can redrefs their 
grievances without having recourfe to violence. If the number.is fmail, a majority 
may be the more eafily corrupted; on the other hand, too large a number will be 
attended with Gifficuities ; a medium then is moft cligible. Am adequate number 
is abfolutely neceflary. ‘To fhew that one to thirty thoufand would not produce more 
than an adequate number, he referred to the ratio of reprefentatives in England and 


France, in which there wasa greatcr proportion of repreientatives then in the legifla- 
ture of -the united fates, 
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It had been objected to an increafe of reprefentatives, that it would lead to en- 
croachments on the part of the general government, over thofe of the individual 
governments He thought that the reverfe of the objeGion was true, and initanced 
the opinion and plan of gov. Hutchinfon of Maffachufetts, who propofed and ad- 
vifed a reduction of the reprefentation of Maffachufetts, aso neceflary flep, in order 
to effe& the defigns of Great-Britain. Decreafing the number, therefore, would 
be leffening, in proportion, the fecurity ef the liberties of the people. 

He them advérted to the obje*ion arifing from the additional expenfe; but, he 
obferved, after congrefs fhall have pafled a few more of the mett important acts, it 
is not probable that the public bufinefs will in future require, that the feflions fhoulé 
be for more than four months anavaliy—this would reduce the expenfe greatly, in the 
firit inflewce ; and, agreeably to a late calculation, an addition of forty-feven mem- 
bers to the prefent number, would make the aggregate expence but about one ergh- 
teenth part more than at prefent, fuppofing the feffions to be four months loug— 
But he confidered the objection on account of the expenfe as merely fpeculative. 

Aithough congrefs is not pofitively bound by the conttitution to give one member 
for ever thirty thowfand inhabitants, yet he would atk, whether the citizens of the 
united ftates did not expect that this ratio would be adopted ? and whether they 
would not confider it as an abufe of power, if congrefs, inftead of one to thirty 
thoufand, fhouid fettle the réprefention at one to forty thoufand ? Eight fates had 
already adopted the firft article of the propofed amendments to the conftitution ; 
and if the houfe thould either fettle the number of the reprefentative body, as it now 
ftands, or reduce it, or eftablith it at one hundred, perhaps they might, before the 
end of the feflion, be obliged to repeal their act ; as they would be bound by the 
amendment, as foon as it was ratified by a fufficient number of fates. If gentlemen 
thought it probable, that the propofed amendment would be ratified by the feveral 
fates, they ought already to confider it asa rule for their conduct, and be reftrained 
by it, from giving lefs than one reprefentative for thirty thoufand inhabitants. When 
the reprefentation fhould amount to one hundred, congrefs would no doubt, have a 
right to lixit there, until it fhould be increafed by the ratio of one to forty thou- 
fand : but that was a power, which, he prefumed, congrefs would not exercife ; but 
that they would then eftablith fome ratio, by which the increafe of reprefentation 
might be made to keep pace with the increafe of population, until the houfe fhould 
confift of two hundred members. 

Mr. Boupinotr was convinced of the propriety of ftriking out ghe word thirty. 
The houfe oucht to confider wkat would be an adequate number, fof doimg the buti- 
nefs of the union ; and that number ought not to be exceeded, except to anfwer 
fome very valuable purpofe.~ Bufinefs would proceed with difficulty, if the repre- 
fentation was fo numerous, as it would become by the ratio of one to thirty thoufand. 
The prefent reprefentation of the united ftates was ina ratio very different from 
that of one to thirty thoufand; and yet he thought it fully adequate. Froma rowgh 
calculation, he faid, that the ratio of thirty thoufand would produce one hundred 
and thirteen members ; thirty-five thoufand would give ninety-feven; and forty 
thoufand would produce eighty-one. If the number once fettled, was to reft there, 
he would not be over anxious to oppofe the increafe ; but if gentlemen would take 
into view the increafe confequent on the next enumeration, they would find that the 
number muft by far exceed the due bounds. 

The increafe of expence had becn mentioned. He thought it would greatly exceed 
the calculation of the gentleman, and, for his part, although he was willing to tax 
the people for the neceffary purpofes of government, yet he would never confent to 
fubje&t them to unneceflary burdens. Lvery man muft fee, that if the number was 
doubled, it would take almoft double the time to do the bafinefs, as every member 
would have an equal right to deliver his fAftiments, and thus protradt their delibe- 
rations. 

He thought the people of the united ftates would be duly reprefented, and to their 
entire fatislaciion, if the ratio was fet higher than thirty thoufand ; nor could he 
imagine that fuch an exact proportion, between the reprefentatives and the reprefent- 
ed, was at all requifite to fecure their liberties, or to do the neceflary bufinefs 0! 
government. This, indeed, might be the cafe, if the power vefted in congrefs we 
proportionate to their number : but fince the houfe would poflefs the fame powers, 
whether it confifted ef a greater or 2 fmaller number, he theught the peop 
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equally fecure in either cafe. The ratio of thirty-five thoufand, which would pro- 
duce ninety-feven members, would, in his opinion, be a very proper onc. If, how- 
ever, the people fhould think otherwife, they had it in their power to correct the 
miftake, by ratifying the propofed amendment. ‘Their not having as yet ratified it, 
was to himan argument, that they thought the ratio too low; or, at Jeaft, that they 
confidered the queftion as doubtful. See of the fares, he obferved, had poilpoued 
the confideration of the amendment ; and cight only had agreed to it Onthe whole, 
the houfe might fafely adopt the ratio of one to thirty-five thoufand ; for that the 
increating population of the united ftates would ever fupply a reprefentation, (uilicie 
ently numerous to anfwer every good purpofe. 

Mr. Sraere wasin favour of the motion for ftriking out sbirty. In difcufling 
the important fubject before the committee, he obferved that there were two enqui- 
ries to be attended to. What is the proper number to coniticute a reprefentative body 
for the united ftates, and what ratio will leave the fewett fra¢tions in the refpective 
ftates ? One member to thirty thoufand, he conceived, would give toe numerous a 
reprefentation ; according to the prefent number of inhabitants, it would almok 
double the prefent number; it would divide and diminifh the refponfibilay, make 
the houfe too unwieldly, retard public bulinels, and increaie the public cxpenfes 
unneceffarily. At adequate reprefentation, he thought, might be comprifed within 
amuch {maller number. 

Gentlemen, faid he, have called our attention to the houfe of commons in Great. 
Britain, and the nationai aflembly of France ; but God ford that we fhould draw 
our precedents from fuch examples as may be cited from European reprefentation. 

He was oppofed to thirty thoufand as the ratio—:« would, in fraQions throughout 
the united ftates, leave above three hundred and fixty-nine thoufand citizens unre- 
prefented. ‘hirty-five thoufand, he thought the moft eligible number, as it would 
leave the feweft fractions. 

Some gentlemen, continued he, feem to favour the ratio of thirty thoufand, be« 
caufe that number has been recommended by fome of the conventions, in their 
propofed amendments to the confticuiion; but he hoped that no decifion would be 
founded on thofe fubfequent amendments—It would be well to recollect the fenti- 
ments of gentlemen in the feveral conventions ; in many of them, they were agreed 
to, without any with or expectation that they fhould ever be taken into confideration, 
and therefore, he thought, that no argument ought to be drawn from them—neither 
ought congrefs to be influenced by the example of the ftate governments. Bufineis 
is fo tranfacted in molt of them, on account of their numerous reprefentation, that 
there is very little permanency, or confiftency in their fyftems. ‘Too numerous ag 
aflembly is perpetually liable to diforder—and when that is the cafe, government be= 
comes cuntemptible—this confideration, he faid, had greater weight with him than 
an additional expenditure of afew dollars. He again objected to any example from 
Great-Britain or france; their affemblies, he faid, were too numerous and unwicidly 
to tranfact bufinefs without confufion—and, compared with what he confidcered as am 
adequate number, were mere mobs. 

With refpect co the propofed amendments, he faid, they had not been adopted by 
three fourths of the ftates; and thence he inferred that they would be finally rejected. 

He thought the amendment refpecting the ratio of reprefentatives, net 
fo goud as the original claufe in the conftitution—and {aid he would not hefitate 
to declare, that it ough: never to be adopted as apart of it It had been faid, that 
the voice of America was in favour of the ratio of thirty thoufand; were this the 
cafe, he would obey the voice of America—but he believed that the opinion of en- 
lightened America was, that forty or fifty thoufand would not be too high a ratio, 
He fhould prefer either of thofe numbers, to thirty or thirty-five thoujand, were 
it not on account of the fractions that would remain. He concluded, by faying 
he thould vote for thirty-five thoufand. 

Mx. Lawrance agreed that an adequate number was the great object to be attend- 
ed tv; but he contended that the original motion would give this number more com- 
pletely than a larger ratio ; and ic ought to be confidered, that before the next enu- 
meration, it would not be, probably, more than one to fifty thoufaad. As to the 
wereafe of expenfe, le obferved that the great objects being accomplithed, the fu- 
ture feffions will be thort; betides which, the compenfation of the members may be 
diminithed ; but he confidered a neceflary increafe in the expenfe, t» be fully coun- 
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terbalanced, by affording greater fecurity to the liberties of the people. The firmne& 
of a government depended on a flrong executive ; but this executive fhould be found- 
ed on a broad bottom+and the broader the bafis, the more fecure would be the pub- 
lic freedom under a vigorous executive. 

ihe exiftence of the union may depend on the fulnefs of the reprefentation. The 
incquality in the proportional increafe of the number of inhabitants, in different 
ftates, ought a'io to be taken into confideration : for it was very probable, that, in 
a ilort time, whie fome of the fmaller ftates had a reprefentative for every thirty 
thoulaxd, others would not have one to forty thoufand. He faid he was governed 
by yeneral principles, and not by any calculationsof fra@ional numbers. The confti- 
tution contemp'ated the ratio he had propofed, and therefore he hoped the motion for 
ftriking out would not obtain. 

Mx. Goonuve obferved, that the fituation and circumftances of the government 
of the uriced fates were fo different from thofe of France or Great-Britain, that no 
paralicl could be drawn refpeling them. Nor is there, fiid he, an abfolute fimi- 
larity between this government and thofe of the ftate governments. The objects of 
legiflation which come under the cognizance of congrels, are but few, compared 
with thole which engage the attention of the Britith houfe of commens and the natio- 
nal affembly of France. A much larger reprefentation tor them, and in our fate 


Jegiflaturcs, is therefore proper, than is neceflary fus us in the general government. 
He'doubred tic juftice of the opinion, that a large reprefentation was lefs liable. to 
corruption than a fmal! one: fome fads appeared to confirm the oppofite fentiment. 


He «id not confider the expenfe asa material objeCion, if an increafe of the number 
was neceflary to doing more amp!e juftice, or for the greater fecurity of the libertics 
of the people; but as he thought this was by no means the cafe, he was in favour 
of ftrikiny out thirty, in ordet to infert a larger number. 

Ma. Baanwect agreed with the gentleman latt up ; he faid he fthould vote for 
ftriking out thirty, in order to fubititute the largeft number that had been mention- 
ed. He entered into an abflra& and philofophical difcuffion of the principle of re- 
prefentation in government—the leading fentiment was, that a large proportion of 
reprefentatives was not necefliry to obtain the beit objects of legiflation, in exprefling 
the will of the people, or to iecure the liberties of the conftituent body. The great 
point, he obferved, was to combine the greateft pertion of honefly, with a due de- 
gree of activity ‘That number which would comprife a due profortion of thefe, 
would be competent to all the purpofes of legiflation, whether the number for which 
it legiflated was ten thoufand, or five hundred thoufand. On this principle he was 
decidedly againft a large number, and in favor of afmall one. Adverting tw the 
Britifh houfe of commons, and the national affembly of France, with refpedt to the 
former, he faid, their corruption was in a great degree owing to their numbers ; as 
to the latter, he obferved, that the national aflembly had aed in his opinion politi- 
cally and wilely—they fet out with a large reprefentation, in conformity to the fen- 
iments of the people at the moment; but, on expericnce, finding the number too 
great, they had reduced it from twelve hundred to about two hundred and fifty. 
He believed, he faid, that the general fenfe of the people was againft a large repre- 
fentation in congrets—the inconveniencies experienced from numerous bodies, in the 
ftate legifiatures, had led feveral of the tates to leflen the number. He inftanced 
Georgia, South-Carolina, and Penntylvania. 

Ma Bartow. was oppofed to the motion. One reprefentative for thirty thoufand 
appeared to him by no means a great reprefentation. ‘he opinion that, of late, had 
been fo often advanced from the prefs, and in public difcuffion, for reducing the re- 
prefentative branch in government to a fimall number, he held to be full of dangerous 
etror. He was fenfibie, that the terms great and fmall were fo merely relative in 
their fignification, that it was difficult precifely to underttand each other in the ufe 
of them. Perhaps they might, mott properly, both of them, be confidered as ex- 
tremes. No doubt, reprefentation, which of late feemed to be ufed as the character 
of republican government, was a great improvement upon democracy, or legiflation 
by the whole body of the people. He coud conceive that a reprefentation might be 
fo large, as to partake of the evi!s of aflembiing the whole body of the people ; but 
it wasa very improbable, and net a dangerous extreme: the other extreme was full 
of danger. ‘Thefe obfervations, {aid he, acquire much force, when applied parti- 
cularly co the governuicuts of this country ; cafcebic the reprefentative part of them, 
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and you fap the very principles of life. They ftand on a different bafls from the go- 
vernments which have gone before them, and may juflly be faid to be new e$peri- 
ments in government ; time, as yet, has fcarcely given room to judge of the proba- 
ble iffue; but this we may pronounce, with much certainty, Jet the principles of 
reprefentation languifh, and they have no chance of. fuccelss 

it had not been found practicable to ground reprefentation, in the fede 
tution, upon any other principle than that of numbers—but extent of terr 
unqueftionably one of the natural principles on which it refed, and would 
ble, be regarded. One for thirty-four or thirty-five thoufand might be 
proper repreientation, in the kingdom of France, or of Great-Britain. h 
millions, which compofed the united fates, if compadly fettled, where there w 
great famenefs in the country, and pretty equally diftant from a common cente 
would be properly repreiented by a fmaller number than in their prefent fparfe fertk 
sient : But ftill farther, the fettlement of the united flates was a fiilet, flretched alon 
the fea-coaft for feventcen hundred miles, comprehending as great a varicty of « 
mate and interefis as one of the other quartcrsof the globe. It was diflicuit to 
éeive of a fituation which called for a greater extention of the principle of 1 
fentation. 

It had been faid that one for thirty thoufand would make too large and unwieldy 
body ; he was fenfible that was a point that did not admit of being determined by 
any conclufive reafoning ; it was a. mere matter of opinion; found judgment only 
could he ufed—time and experience would come on, and confirm or corre@& the 
opinion. In fuch acafe, faid he, it is wife to enquire how this has been judged of 
by others, who have had a reprefentative body. Ina France, 1200 was not thought 
too great areprefentation in forming their national afiembly, and the number elta- 
blithed by their new conftitution, for the ftated legiflature, was not 250, as the mem- 
ber laft up had ftated—but if he had not been mifinformed, by the publications in this 
country, it was nearly 750.—In the kingdom of Great-Britain, 500 is not thoughr 
too great a reprefentation ; and can 113, which isthe greateft number contended for, 
be confidered, in this country, as a huge and impracticable mafs of reprefentation. 

It had ever appeared to him, to be among the ftrongeft marks of our youth and 
inexperience, that we grew wife too fuddenly. He was afraid this in{ftantancous 
wifdom, which {prung up fo at once, and fet at nought, or moved t the extreme of 
abfurdity and folly, the deliberate and tried opinions of the moft profound and en- 
tightened among men, in circumftances peculiarly favourable to honetft decifion, would 
atfelf .be left by time on that extreme. 

And how “does this confift, he afked, with the opinions and experience of this 
country in the ftate governments? The idea had before been called up, but, in his 
opinion, juftice was by no means done to the comparifon. It had been faid, that the 
ftates in general had found their reprefentation too large, and were diminithing it. 
Let another view be taken of the comparifon; a ftate will not fuffer the ordinary 
bufinefs of its own internal legiflation to be intrufted to fewer reprefentatives, than 
from one to two hundred, and in fome inftances more; and yet, in the. federal 
government, they are obliged te fubmit to a legiflation, which can much more fub- 
itantially affect their happinefs and property, and perhaps they have there but a fingle 
reprefeutative, or at molt but five or fix. The flighteft comparifon thews that there 
is no manner of proportion between them, that they are irreconcilably diitorted ; 
furely gentlemen of the oppofite opinion will not have the effrontery, to attempt to 
draw an argument from that fource, for diminithing the prefent reprefentation. 

The feveral ftate conventions, which had thought proper to animadvert at all upon 
the federal conftitution, had pretty uniformly expreffed their with that the reprefen- 
tation fhould be increafed. Thcorifts in government, fo far as he had been informed, 
had generally giver. their opinion, that this part was too fmall, and out of proportion. 
He was as far from venerating mere theories of government as any man, and was 
fenfible they muft adjuft themfelves to the times and circumftances of the people ; 

but it would not be ufelefs to enquire, how does this appear in practice? He could 
fay for himfelf, that it brought his own mind to the fame conclulion, that it was the 
part of the federal conftitution, of all others, molt defective and iefecure. ‘Thirty- 
three members had formed the houfe, feventcen was a majority, and equal to the de- 
cifion of any queftion. Queftions had already occurred, involving property to the 
amount of from fifty to eighty millions of dollars, and much of it in the hands of the 
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moft daring individuals, rendered defperate by their fpeculations. He did not fay 
there had been any foundation for uneafy apprehenfions from that quarter; but he 
did fay, that, in other countries, it would be fuppofed to We a mott dangerous expe~ 
riment upon the paffions and imperfeions of human nature. But it had been faid, 
and with an unexpected aflurance, that increafing the numbers did not increafe the 
fecurity againtt thefe evils Uf fo, why not reduce it at once to the venerable num- 
ber thirteen, or indeed three, which would give us as great a fecurity as che whole 
body of the people ? It is idle to purfue obfervations on fuch a point—the mind that 
can afk for reafuning upon it, can fcarcely be fuppofed in a fituation to be benefited 
by reafons 

The federal government, it muft be admitted, is in fa& pretty highly feafoned 
with prerogative—practice has already evinced the neceflity, in many inftances, of 
increafing it, by devolving much ef the legiflative power upon the executive depart- 
ment, arifing from the difficulty of making particular provifions and details in our 
laws, andaccommodating them to the various interefts of fo extenfive a country. The 
other branch of the legiflature has many traits of a perpetual, at leaft of a very folid 
eonftituent part of the government. 

He did not mention thefe as imperfections in the government,they were perfections, 
if the other parts could be in due proportion ; but it was furely a found reafon againft 
taking pofitive meafures at thistime to diminith the reprefentative branch ; for his 
own part, he was not well fatisfied as to the intention. If there was any reafon to 
apprehend that the government would depart from the point on which it was firft 
placed, he could fcarcely fuppofe that any one could be honeftly alarmed, with the 
fear that the departure would be towards democracy. He concluded, by exprefling 
his hopes, that the reprefentation to the next congrefs would be fixed at one for thirty 
thoufand, as it had hitherto been, and that the motion for ftriking out would not 
prevail. 

Ma. Finney declared himfelf to be in favour of one reprefentative for every 
30,000 perfons. The opinion of the people, he faid, fhould be the guide of the 
committee ; that opinion he conceived to be in favour of the ratio he had mentioned. 

The repreientatior ought, as nearly as poflible, toexprefs not only the will, but to 
participate in che withes and interetts of the people. A large reprefentation would 
em! race thele interefts more fully, and be more competent to giving and receiving 
information. The ebjeds of legifiation were fuch as came home to the doors, to the 
feelings of every man; the government ought therefore to fecure the confidence of 
the people, by a large repretentation. The expenfe he confidered as trifling, compare 
ed to the benefits ‘Lhe people expeed, and were willing to pay for being well 
governed, and having their liberties fecured. An increafed reprefentation, he cone 
fiiered as an additional fecurity againtt corruption, As to delays occafioned by a nu- 
merous body, he obferved, that the reprefentatives were chofen to dehberate, and to 
mature every fubjeét betore decifon. He initanced the advantages der ved from the 
numerous reprefentations in France and Ireland; the former had framed a conttitu- 
thon in two years, for twenty-fix millions of citizens, and provided for fecuring the 
Jibertics of their country ; and the latter had proved a fucceisful barrier, againit the 
encroachments of the arbitrary power of England, He concluded, by afferting that 
the voice of the peop'e wasin favour of the amendinent propofed to the conttitution, 
which would give one reprefentative to every 30,000 perfons. 

Mr. Gites faid, this fubjeét had itruck him in two points of view: Whether 
conyrels were not precluded trom exercifing any difcretion on the fubject ; and whe- 
ther, if they were not, it was expedient for them to exercife that difcretion at this 
time. The ratio of reprefentation was, he faid, a conftitutional, and not a legiflative 
act. He referred to the conftitution, in which it is fard that there fhali be one re- 
prefcntative to every ftate ; and, fecondly, that, unti! the enumeration, the number 
Shou'd be as therein appointed to each flate : after the enumeration, the number is 
mentioned below which it fhall not be placed; but there is a negative power to in- 
ereafe the ratio, and from this negative power, a pofitive diferetionary power is in- 
ferred. But, he obferved, that conyrefs had precinded itfelf {row aright to exers 
eife this diferetionary power, by lending out to the feveral tiate legiflatures an 
amendment on this very lubject. “This amendment he confidered in a serious pot 
of view; and had this idea been attended to, at the commencement of the difevflion, 
he conccived that it would have prevented the opmion from being broughe forward, 
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whether it was expedient that any change in the ratio of the reprefzntation fhould 
take place. he idea of one to 30,000, he confidered as fully fettled in the minds 
of the peopic ; and a change on the ‘part of the government, would indicate a 
changeable difpofitiva, and a mutability of counfes, which is but another name for 
weaknels. 

The fenfe of the people had been reforted to, by gentlemen on both fides of the 
quettion, ‘This, if it could be afcertained, would undoubtedly be the belt guide; 
and he thought thofe in favour of one to 30,0 © had, with great propriety, referred 
to the conventions, and te the adts of congrefs itfell. But the amendments were 
faid to have been a matter of compromife, infincerely acceded to by the majority ; 
but even on this ground, he conceived that the fenfe of the people was equally as 
well declared. He, however, differed from gentlemen, in refpect to the motives 
which produced thofe amendments. In the {tate he came from, both federalitts and 
antifederalills were fully of opinion, that further fecurity, as to the repreicntation, 
was requititce. The owmerous reprefentations of the ftates, whatever incouveniencies 
might attend them, plainly fhewed the fente of the people on this fubject 

He then took a view of the objects of iegiilation of the thate allemblies, and of 
thofe of the general governmen: : im the former, he laid, above Loco perions were 
employed, though their attcation was confined to their internal police; thofe of the 
general government, on the other hand, were on the great objects ot the whole 
finance of the union, a fum of more than eighty choufand millions of dollars, &c. &ce.s 

It is faid that we fhali want abilities; burl thould be forry if a reprefentation of 
ten times the prefent number of this houtec, thould comprife the abilities of a fingle 
ftate. 

He afligned different caufes, from numbers, for the corraption in the Britith houfe 
of commons : among thete were the frequent mortyages of the funds, and the im- 
micufe appropriations at che difpofal of the executive—the mode of their elections 
&c. A large number, he obfcrved, is not fo eafily corrupted as a fmall body. 

An inequality of circurnttances, he then obferved, produces revolutions in governs 
ments, from democracy to ariltecracy and monarchy Great wealth produces a 
defire of dittinctions, rank, and titles. the revolutions 1m property in this countrys 
have created a prodigious inequality of circumtlances. Government has contributed 
tothisinequality§ he bank of the united ftates is a molt important machine, im 
promotingsthe objects of this monied intereft. ‘This bank will be the moft powerfull 
engine to corrupt :his houje; fome of the members are directors of this inilitution, 
and it will oy be by increafing the reprefentation, that an adequate barrier can be 
eppofed to this momied intercft. He next adverted to certain ideas, which he faidhad 
been diffeminated through the united flates; and here he took occafion to obferve, 
that the legiflature ought to exprefs fome public difapprobation of thefe opinions. 
The flrong executive of the government ought to be balanced bya full repreientations 
He hoped the motion to {trike out 30,000 would not be adopted. 

Mx. Pace. I can no longer rcirain from expretling my fentiments, refpeding 
the queition before the committee ; not only becaule | with, if poflible, to remove 
the error, which I thiok feveral members, for whom I have the highcit refped, have 
fallen into, but becante | feel myfelf more interelted in the queftion, than | ever was 
in any one | have had to decide on. 

Sir, it gave me pain to fec thofe worthy members calculating, and coldly applying 
the rules of arithmetic to a fubject beyond the power of numbers, to exprefs the 
degree of its importance to their fellow-citizens. 1 was diftrefled, fir, to find, that 
in thew honelt zeal for fecuring order, difpatch of buiinets, and dignity of members 
in the general legiffature, they ufed arguments which have been applied in other 
countries to the etlahilhment of inteient sriftuctacics ; in fome, tyrannical defpo- 
tums, and mothers, kings; thofe cowatries which were mott on their guard with 
the femblance of a free government. 

Sir, the errors | with to corre@ are thefe: They think that becaufe it is propofed, 
by a provofedamendmeat to the conttitution, to authorife them to interfere in the bus 
finels of alcertaining, and fixing the ratio of reprefentation to the population of the 
turted ftates, that congrefs ought, without any hefitation, to enter on that butinefs 3 
but | humbly conceive, that congrefs, as this is a delicate quettion, in which their 
ewn weight and importance malt unite with the weight and tubfantial intereit of 
ther conlituents, ought to liften to the fuggeltions of delicacy, and leave its dil» 
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“ 
culfion to a difintereftcd convention of the ftates. I fay it appears to me‘no fmall 
error, to qnit the plain path of legiflation, marked out for us by the conftitution, 
needlefsly co wander into the field ef political {peculation, refpe&ing its fuppofed 
dcfets. 

Let me thereforeadvife, to leave the reftriftion of the nunibers of members of this 
houfe to the people, or to fome future congrefs, which can fee more plainly than can 
now be defcried, the evi's of a too numerous reprefentation. By fo doing, we fhall 
avoid, if not an improper meafure, at leaft a rath ftep; at leaft we fhall fland clear 
of a charge of indclicacy, and deprive our enemies of the triumph they expected 
in the comp'etion of their predictions, that congrefs would never propofe any amend- 
ments tothe conftitution, but fuch as would be fubfervient to their own views and 
agyrandizement. Let us not give the encmics of our new government caufe to cxult, 
and its friends to figh and mourn. Let us not give our friends occafion to repeat what 
many have faid, that fo many of our citizens have been led away by theoretical wri- 
ters on government, asto render it problematical, whether the American flates are 
uot at this time as much indebted to the national aflembly for its remains of republi- 
can principles, as France was to congrefs in 1776, for their firft ideas of that liberty 
which they now enjoy. Let us not, in this moment of general exultation of the 
friends to the rights of man, take a ep which may damp their joy, and lead them 
to fear that Americans, who were foremoft in the glorious career of liberty, have 
Roppe i fhert. 

But, fir, granting that we were now fitting in full convention, convened for the 
fole purpofe of altering that article of the conftitution which refpects the number of 
rcprefegtatives, would it not become us to confider rather what was the fenfe of the 
members who framed that conftitution, and what was and is the fenfe of their con- 
ftituentsand ourfelves refpeGing it, than what may be the refult of our own enqui- 
ries concerning the fpeculative opinions of writers on the fubje& of government, or 
even the real confequences of the molt plaufible theories reduced to practice in other 
countries. 

But not to take up the precious time of this houfe, with relations of fads, to 
fhow what was and is the opinion of our fellow-citizens on this interefting fubject, 
I will only ftate a few arguments, which have weight with me, as being in them- 
{elves evident truths, viz. Our conftitution being framed by the people, and intro- 
duced to us in their name, and congrefs being the creatures of their will, fpoken into 
exiftence by the word of their power ; for congrefs, to leflen their weight, to di- 
minifh their importance, and to exclude them from as full a fhare in their own go- 
vernment, as can be confiftent with the nature of it, and indeed from that fhare 
which they claim, muft be impolitic and dangerous. 

But granting that the people wifhed not a greater fhare in the general government 
than propofed by the amendment, as it is impoflible, in a country like the united 
ftates, that one man can be fufliciently informed of the opinions, wishes, and real 
interefts of thirty-five thoufand of his fellow-citizens, therefore laws might be 
enaéed contrary to the opinions, wifhes, and interefts of the people, in which they 
might neverthelef$ acquicfce, facrificing their interefts for the fake of peace and quict, 
to the wills of their reprefentatives, one thirty-five thoufandth part of their own 
number. What friend to his country would with to {ce fuch a dangerous influence 
on the one hand, and fuch a blind fubmiflion on the other ? How long could an en- 
lightened people remain in fuch a ftate of infenfibility and torpor ? and what might 
not be the confequence of their awaking from their lethargy ? If not an expenfive 
revolution, an expenfive repeal of laws. And here I will remark, that the imalleft 
number of legiflators, and they too well {ele&ted, for their wifdom and refpectabili- 
ty, if unacquainted with their conftituents, might pafs well-framed laws, founded ou 
the wifdom of other countries, and yet find them difagreeable to their conftitucnts, 
and be under a neceflity of repealing them; but this could not be the cafe, if the 
people had in that legiflature a tufficient number of reprefentatives, on whofe fidelity, 
attachment, and difintereftednefs, they could rely. This, fir, is a truth worthy of 
our attention—an ignorance of which, or inattention thereto, I fufpeét, has been the 
occafion of much political evil in the world. Happily for France, the people had 
fuch a number of reprefentatives in the national aflembly, as could engage their {cel- 
ing, inform their judgment, attach their intevell, and eftablify their confidence iu 
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theirfidelity and difintereftednefs : had that number been much fmaller, it is pro- 
bable France would never have been delivered from oppreflion by their exertions. 

t believe the national aflembly have judged about 750 members fufficient to repre- 
fent their people, which, on a fuppolition that they amount cven to 26 millions, 
willbe g reprefentative for every 34,000 ; a larger rere than is propofed 
by the amendment before as; but, fir, itis mot, and cannot be, the intereft or wih 
of the people at large, to have ‘a {mall re; refentation in congrefs , under the prefent 
government. We aretold, however, that, to avoid expenfe, the people with it, and 
that, to avoid confuiion in this houfe, we fhould comply with that with. With refpect 
to the article of expenfe, I think we may with propriety make ufe of arithmetical 
calculations, to find how much ac 6 dollars per day paid to rreprefentative, it 
would coft the 30,000, the number of citizens—and we have I-50 of a cent per diem, 
the expenfe of each citizen, if to be equally divided amongft them—that is 1 cent 
for every 50 citizensper diem, or which muft be the fame thing, a cent mutt be paid 
by each citizen for every 50 days feflion of their reprefentative in congrefs: Sir, I 
have the confolation to find that if our conftit:. on had 1 reprefentative for every 15,000 
inftead of 30,0c0, they could well afford to pay them, and that if it were even more 
expenfive as to the payment of members, yet the péople would molt certainly be bet- 
ter fatisfied with the laws, which they would then have fo great a fhare in framing, 
The people fee that if their intcrefts are not well guarded, by a fuficient number of 
their fellow-citizens, who have a fellow-feeling, a common intereft, they may be 
facrificed to the ambition of fome, or the vanity of others. I truft, fir, that they 
khow too well the high price they have paid for the purchafe of their liberties, to 
be unwilling to pay a few farthings for the only poflible means of preferving them, 
‘Phey fee now, that the monarchical and ariftocratical part of government is to be ree 
ftrained ; the former, from abfolute tyranny, and the latter from an infufferable in- 
fulence, by a very numerous body of the reprefentatives of the people alones Ame- 
ricans know, fir, that monarchical governments were neceflary,. for the preteQion of 
weak, ignorant people, againft the encfoacliments of ambitious and ferogioms neigh- 
bours, and for the prefe ervation of order amongft themfelves ; that. an ecratical 
form became convenient, to protect them againit the uppreflion of tyrancy, fpringing 
up out of monarchy—that this form was adapted to a {mall progréisygn the f{cience 
of government; and that thefe two forms, properly checked and roled by the 
demmeratical form, are itil better fuited to a general knowledge Gf that {cience; that 
a reprefentative government, fuch as their own is, every part of which is more oF 
jefs pervaded by"the {pirit of reprefentation, cannot by any othér means be fo per- 
fectly fecured, as by their having at leaft as full a fhare as they have claimed, in the 
democratical branch of their government. 

I know, fir, that many friends of our conftitution, thought that the convention 
did not pay a fufficient attention to the interefts of their confticuents, when they re- 
firained them from having more than one reprefentative for every 30,000 citizens. 
I know that there is a report, that the people are indebted to thelr preficent, even 
for thie fhare of their government ; an I believe, fir, if this report be true, that 
whatever has been fo juflly faid of him, as compared to Fabius, to Hannibal, te 
Alexander, may be forgotten, when this inftance of his wiidom, difintereftednefs, 
and attachment tu the interefts of his fellow-citizens, will be more and more known 
and applauded, and be for ever engraved on the hearts of their pofterity. Shall we 
then, Mr. chairman, the dire& reprefentatives of the people, be lefs attcntive to 
their intereft, and that too refpecting their fhare in the deliberations of their owa 
houfe of reprefentatives, than the prefident of their convention was? I truft not. 

I will not pretend to fay, however, whether, in an aflembly where attempts are 
frequently made, to carry into effect the projects of monarchical or ariftocratical 
juntos, the virtuous ftruggles of patriotic members may not produce mob-like difor- 
ders : but inan affembly like congrefs, where | fhould fuppofe no fuch queition can 
be — none which may not be difcuffed with temper and deceucy, fuch difor- 
der med not be apprehended. 1 fhould fuppofe there would be leis danger of animo- 
fities and diforderly debates in congrefs, amongtt 3200 members, than in the Britifh 
) parliament, if it confitted of but ro. Where we have all but one and the fame 
great object in view, the h appieet of our country, (not the interefts of a particular 
body of men, bora with privileges infulting to she f{eclings and therigh:sof freemen, 
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nor the whims of an individual, born to trample on his fellow-creatures) we can 
have no caufe to be diflatistied with one another. 

Surely, fir, unlefs the/e gentlemen fuppofe the members of congrefs void of fenfe, 
or of every idea of decency and propriety, they cannot fuppofe that even 500 mem- 
bers would not be cally reitrained within the bounds of order. 

Upou the whole, fir, I conciude, that neither an apprehenfion of expenfe, nor of 
dilorderiy debates, ought to induce this committee to run the rifk of being charged 
with indelicacy, if not, of facrificing the interefts of their conftitucnts, J hope, 
therefore, that the worthy and ingenious members, who, by fupportuny the amend- 
ment, have produced a iui! difcufiion of the queftion, will now join with me, and a 
great majority, in voting @painit it. 

Ma. Sreez« faid, he fhould not have troubled the committee again, if his obfer- 
vations had not been diftorted, by the remarks which had been made on them ; he 
hoped that what he fhouid offer, on fome of the opinions which had fallen from gen- 
tlemen in oppofition to him, would be received with that candor with which he 
fhould deliver them. He profeiled to be as warm a friend to the liberties of the peo- 
ple as any man, but he differed in his ideas refpecting the meafures which would molt 
effectually fecure them; the prefent queltion, he thought, was not particularly inte- 
reiting to the liberties of the people, as the point of difference would not make 
very great variation in that number of the reprcfentative body, which appeared to be 
the mott eligible to the majority of the committee ; but the principle contended for, 
he conceived, had a very important afpecl on the Rability of the government; the 
fubject, therefore, fhoutd’ be confidered principally with refpect to iegillation; the 
great and cflential principles of which, he obferved, were involved in the diicuffion; 
and here he thought that our own expericnce was the beit inttrucler ; forthe exam- 
ples quoted from Great-Britain did not, in his opinion, apply to this country im 
all refpects, the circumilauces of the people of the refpective countries being eflen- 
tially different. 

The fates, experiencing the difficulties arifing from numerous reprefentative afs 
femblies, had, iv icveral inftances, diminifhed them; the endleis divilibs ity of power 
confequent on fuch numbers, had fully fatisficd the people, that the want of refpon- 
fibility was the pernicious effet of a large reprefentation ; they were therefore re- 
ducing thole wnwieldy bodies, as fat as they could. Penmfylvania, he faid, ap- 
peared to be far happier fince the reduction of its aflembly. 

A large {phere of reprefentation gave the peuple a fairer opportunity to fele& the 
beit characters ; they could exercife their own judgments, unbiafled aid uninfluenced ; 
the truft conferred was greater, and, in proportion to its magnitude, weuld be the 
public folicitude, that it fhould not be iniproperly de egated—befides which, it is, 
faid he, impoflible, in a Jarge {phere of reprefentation, for candidates to practice 
thofe little arts, fo common at clections; vor can they goround, and take every little 
demagogue of the diftrict by the hand, to fecure his vote. 

As European examples had been recurred to, he would mention one circumftance, 
which confirmed the juftice of his remarks. ‘Thole parts of Great-Britain, which 
are divided into the largeft diftri@ts, fend the fmaileit number of reprefentatives, 
fuch as London and the county of Yorkthire. The latter, though containing more 
inhabitants than the ancient dominion, jends only two members to parliament ; and 
the members of thofle two diftrids, it is remarkable, have always been the ttaunchetk 
friends of the liberties of the people. In noticing the remarks of Mr. Giles and Mr, 

Findley, he faid, that the obje@ of reprefentation was different from that of giving 
information to their conflitucnts; legiflation was their great bufinels, and not making 
up weekly large packets, to fend off to the influential charaéters in the difirids, 
which the members reprefented on the fluor of that houfe. ‘The people, it is true, 
have aright to be informed of public meafures, and it is the indilpenfable duty of 
government, to make provilion for that purpofe ; aud this ought to be done through 
the medium of the poft-office : this medium is the only competent ene, as it will 


open the way lor that general informatien, which is neceflary to the fecurity, and to 
the liberties of the people. 

With refpect to fecurity from corruption, by means of a numerous reprefene 
tation, be ttill retuincd his tormice opinion ; he did not anticipate evils from thas 
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He cited fome examples, to thew what exceffles a very numerous reprefentative 
body may be guilty of. He then related a faét, which occurred in Virginia; the lee 
giflature of which, on acertain time, had acted in a legiflative, executive, and judi- 
cial capacity, on the fame occafion. He alfs inftanced a more recent fact, in the 
feceffion from their duty, of a confiderable body of the reprefentatives of Pennfyl- 
vania : thefe fats demonttrated, that a numerous reprefentative body was liable to 
a mobbith fpirit 

He concluded, by faying, that if the ratio were at this time fixed at 30,000, it 
mutt hereafter be increafed ; in doing which, fome ferious difficutties might take 
place, efpecially in refpe@ to thefe ftates, whofe number of reprefentatives mutt in 
that cafe be reduced. He thought it beft, therefore, to agree at the prefent time on 
a larger ratio. 

Mr. Ccark faid, he did not rife to trouble the houfe with a lengthy difcourfe, for 
he had always believed that long fpeeches anfwered no valuable purpofe ; he meant 
only to offer a few remarks on what had been faid, in oppotition co his former obfer- 
vations, and he hoped, that, although gentlemen contended for the ratio of 20,000, 
asthe only bafis whereon to found the liber ies of the people, he fhould not be itig- 
matifed with the name of an ariftocrat, for voting in favour of a large ratio. Hi- 
therto, he had not borne that charader, and he could not fuppofe himfelf yet infeat- 
ed, uniefs he had caught the diforder fince he became a member of the preient 
houfe 

in reply to Mr. Findley’s obfervation, that more wifdom would be brought into 
the houfe by increafing the ratio, he alked whether this would pot alto bring in 
more folly ? for the probability is, that the ratio of both wifdom and folly will in- 
creafe with the increafe of numbers, awd likewile of honefty and difhoneity ; and 
with refpect to the fmallnefs of the diftriG, or that it was fafer fora imall number to 
fend a member than a greater, he was of a different opinion, as he believed, that if 
ever the practice of bribery fhould come mto play in America, it would be cafier 
for a repretentative to purchale a fmal! diliriet than a larve one: if ever the liber- 
ties of the people are endangered, it will not be by the imallinels of the reprefenta- 
tion, but by the corruption of eledlors and elections 

A gentieman from Georgia had oblerved, that the difpofition of a great many 
millions of dollars had been in the hands of a quorum of the howfe, of whom it re- 
quired only 17 to forma majority: on this Mr. Clark obferved, that the old con- 
grefs, which was compofed of a much fmaller number, were entrafied with the dif. 
pofal of larger fums, and no complaint was heard of their conduc. 

Bur there is an argument which ouvht to have weight in the prefent queftion. The 
fenate, althowgh a much {mailer body than this houfe, are fu ly competent ro judge 
of our proceedings, and of the fafety of the country : indeed, fad Mr Ciark, ie 
appears very evident to me, that we are not inwant of a larger number, in the honfe 
of reprefentatives, to debate any queftion, if it be confidered how much has already 
been faid on the fubject new before us. 

Mar. Vinine expreffled much furprife, that the fubje&, which to him appeared 
somgore.| definable, thould have occalioned the debate to travel fo widely from the 
ine marked out by the conftitution. ‘he pendulum feemed to vibrate between the 
numbers 81, 96, and 113; and fhould that pendulum reft on any one ef them, in 
preference to the others, he could not fuppofe that it would afle& the ibestits of 
America. Why, therefore, a'l this extraneous argument, about a point of fo eafy 
decifion ? We are fent here to adminiiter the government; the firtt principles of 
which are already fixed, fo that neither branch can encroach on theether The fi- 
nate, the houfe of reprefentatives, the prefident, have cach defined powers; and 
whilft thofe remain, | fhall always believe the liberties of America are inviolable. 

Under this imprefliov, Mr. chairman, 1! thall vore for ftrikimg out 30,000, in order 
to accommodate the queftion toa medium. But I thal! do this on different princi- 
pies from fome other gentiemen ; netwithftanding, tat the fame time confefs, that 
the ratification of the firtt amendment to the conftitution ought to govern us in decid. 
ing this queftion. The (pirit of the amendment appears to me clearly to imply 
that we fhould not fuffer the number of reprefivtatives to exceed ore for 30,0c0. | 
am here, not as a perfon who fhaii exererle diferetios opmions, but judy e by the 
Jettér of the conttitution ; and in this cafe, we may incresfe the number, bue we 
cannot make it lefs after the enumeration. In the mean time, until that cnumera- 
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tion is complete, the reprefentation remains as it}has been hitherto, which, I believe, 


may be about one member to every 40 or 41 thoufand, 


If we go upon theory only, | would enlarge the reprefentation to its greatelt cx. 
tent, and hand down the principle to futurity, in letters of gold, that a very great 
reprefentation—that democracy, is the very beft government that can poffibly be de- 
viled, provided it were practicable to give it ftability. Next to a government, as {ree 
as theory could extend, we have the freeft inthe world; a government of reprefen- 
tation, which will increafe with the population of the country; but if you imcreafe 
it to an extreme, you may render ft tumultuous, although it may be fate. 

Mr. chairman, a great deal has been faid, of the neceflity of planting frong 
guards againft the invafions of influential chara@ers. Sir, I fear no corruption ; 
neither can I fee the ground on which it can make an entry into thefe walls. In the 
Britith parliament I will admit that corruption has planted her flandard ; but that is 
tee natural coniequence of a very large reprefentation, and a conftitution widely 
different from ours. But to what end would corruption be attempted in this govern- 
ment, which is, in itfelf, perfe@ly rotatory ? ‘The prefident is elective every four 
years ; the fenate, by interlocations, from two to fix years; and the houfe of repre- 
fentatives every two years. Then, furely, fir, there is no need of guards to prevent 
the encroachments of corruption; andthe argument is not in the leaft applicable to 
the prefent fyftem of our affairs, The difference between the fate legiilatures and 
the national one, affords another fecurity to the citizens. ‘They have the power ef 
life and death, of making laws, &c. &c. and congrefs have a concurrent legiflation 
in fuch affairs as are proper. Election forms another barrier, in favour of the liber- 
ties of the people; for whilft clections are kept pure and free, there is double 
fecurity. 

I agree with the gentleman from Pennfylvania, that a trifling expenfe is no object, 

compared to the fecurity of the people; but | am forry to hear any thing of locality, 
or the paflions of the people introduced, for the voice of the people; for if locality 
and paffion were to govern this houfe, inf@ead of vox populi we thould foog have occas 
fion to term it by another name, the vox diabeli, 
’ Tam under no apprehenfions from the ftock-holders of the bank, or the fpeculators 
in the funds; for it is their intereft to have a wife and good reprefentation. ‘The 
people, who ate employed in the more fimple path of egriculture, removed at a great 
diftance, are not more interefled in the {ecurity of the government, than the more 
informed ftock-holder. 

The ftate which I reprefent contains 59,000 inhabitants, and yet I fhall feel myfelf 
acting in the line of my duty, by voting ior a ratio of 34,000, as cOming nearelt to 
the fpirit of the amendment. 

The queftion was now called for, on the amendment, to ftrike out “ thirty,’’ which 
was negatived. ‘The original refolution, that thirty thoufand fhould be the ratio of 
reprefentation was then carried, and reported tothe houfe. On the queftion, will 
the houfe adopt the refolution, as reported by the committee? the yeas and nays 
being called for, it was carried in the aflirmative— 

Yeas—Abraham Baldwin; Egbert Benfon; John Brown; William Findley; 
Thomas Fitzfimons ; Elbridge Gerry ; William L. Giles; JamesGordon; Andrew 
Gregg; Samuel! Griffin ; Daniel Heifter ; Danici Huger ; Mrael Jacobs; Aaron Kit- 
chell; John W. Kittera; John Laurance; Amafa Learned 4 Richard Bland Lee; 
James Madifon ; Audrew Moore ; Frederick Auguitus Muhlenberg ; William Vans 
Murray ; John Page ; Jofiah Parker ; Jofhhua Seney ; Upton Sheridine ; Thomas 
Sumpter ; Peter Silvefter ; Thomas Tredwell ; Thomas Tudor Tucker; Abraham 
Venable ; Jeremiah Wadfworth ; Anthony Wayne; Alexander White, aud Francis 
Willis. 

Nays—Fifher Ames ; John Baptift Athe ; Robert Barnwell; Elias Boudinot ; 
Shearjafhub Bourne ; Benjamin Bourne ; Abraham Clarke ; Nicholas Gilman; Len- 
jamin Goodhue ; William Barry Grove; James Hillhoufe; Samuel Livermore ; 

Nathanicl Macon; Nathaniel Niles; Theodore Sedgwick ; Jeremiah Smith ; Ifrael 
Smith; William Smith; John Stecle; Jonathan Sturges; George Thatcher ; Joha 
Vining, and Artemas Ward. 

Yeas, 35—nays, 23—majority, 12. 

A conunittes was then appointed to bring ina bill, agreeably to faid refolution. 
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The Curonticcre. 


FRANCE and AUSTRIA. . 

Ww having been declared agaifft the king of Hungary, the French minifiry 

refolved that fundry bodies of troops fhould penetrate into the Aufirian Low 
Countries, The following have {ince been {tated as the motives for this procedure, by 
the minifter at war, in a communication to the national aflemhiy.—rit. That the war 
might be withdrawn from a frontier, but fifty leagues from Paris.—ad. To prevent 
the aflembling of the force of the enemy; and to act before they had formed their 
plan of operations, fixed their magazines, and taken their ground.—3d. To icize fo 
faveurable a moment for feconding the ardour of the troops, who were eager for an 
attack.—4th, To give the inhabitants an opportunity of declaring their difpofitien, 
which was fuppofed to be friendly to the caufe of liberty ; and to drive from the 
frontiers the troops of the enemy which had forced the nation to arm. 

Though the troops, he faid, wanted many of their flores, it was not thought ad- 
vifeable to retard them in their march, and it was thought, at the fame time, that the 
want of that dilcipline, fo neceffary to regular action, was not an obftacle that ought 

“to itop their motions ; for if it were true that the country was diffatisfied, difcipliac 
was the lefs neceflary tothe fuccefs of the troops, a regular war not being the obje@. 
The movements of the army of M. Luckner, at Serafbourg and its vicinity, were 
to be merely defenfive, that fronticr being oppofite to fates with whom France was 
motat war, Thearmy of M. la Fayette was to be detached towards Givet, and that 
general was to attack Namur, in concert with M. Rochambeau. 

‘The plan for penetrating the country was, that licutenant-gencral Biron, with the 
advanced guard of Rochambeau’s army, confifting of about t0,coo men, fhould 
appear before Mons, in order to found the difpofition uf the Auflrian foldicrs, and of 
the inhabitants. —A body of cavalry, confifting of ten fquadrons, commanded by M. 
Theobald Dillon, marcchal de camp, was directed to march from Lifle, at the fame 


a time, for Tournay. M. Carl was to march to Furnes, with a detachment of 1200 
men. The motive for makjog all thefe movements at the fame time to divide 
more the attention and forces of the enemy. M. Rochambecau’s army, at Valencicanes, 
elf was intended to fupport M. Biron. 
; ce M. Biron Jef Valenciennes on the 28th of April, in the morning, took poffefliow 
of Quievrain that evening, diflodged the Auftrians from all the poits which they oc 
ich cupied between that place and Mons, and arrived on the agth, within a fort ditance 
or of that city. He then perceived the Auftrian army upon the heights, occupying an 
Pal advantageous pofition, and appearing more formidable than ha i been expeGied, Neo 
wo verthclefs, M. Biron paffed the night, between the 79th and 30th, in the prefence of 
ay the enemy, and took care to inform M. Rochambeau of his dituation. His ar ir 
Ney 5 appeared to be in the beft poflible difpe fition : notwithftanding this, he fox n corn 
ie that the sth and 6th regiments of dragoons ! id retired. He imme:liately fet oft alone, 
5 Kit and brought them back to the army, which he now found in the utmok agitation. 


The fugitives had propagated the news on their retreat, that the general had gone 
over to the enemy. The diforder which this falfe intelligence had thrown the troops 
into, did not fail to be perceived by the Auflrians, who immediate y commenced an 
attack, and M. Biron was forced to retire, although with bravery and firmnefs on 
the part of the French, who prevented the enemy from yamiug any coniiderable 
advantage M. Biron attempted to regain the polt which he had oceupied the night 
before at Quievrain, but this was taken pofleffion of by the enemy, whom he found 
it impoflible to diflodge; he wasobliged thereforeto puth for Valewcienncs. M. le 
Marchal de Rochambeau advanced, with three regiments, to fecure the retreat of 
the troops. M. Biron was the laft perfon who entered Valenciennes. 


The Auftrian accounts ftate M. Biron’s lofs to be 250 killed, befides a number taken 
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on prifoners ; and alfo that five pieces of cannon feil into their hands, with a large quai 
tity of baggage and camp equipage. 

M. Dillon marched from Lifleon the 28th of April, in the evening. with the in- 
tention of appearing before Tournay carly next morning. He was met, tliree leagues 
trom Tournay, by the enemy, who were much ftronger than had been {uppoled, 
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His troops betrayed a total want of difcipline; and fled in the moft precipitate and 
diforderiy manner, crying out that they were betrayed, that Dillon was an ariftocrat 
anda traitor, and had purpofely led them into anambufh. He was accordingly maf- 
facred in the moft barbarous manner, by his own men ; who, to fatiate their brutal 
vengeance ftili further, committed his body to the flames,and, like barbarians, exulted 
in the decd 

Phe cry of treachery was alfo raifed againft M. Rochambeau, who, upon finding 
that he .ould not command the confidence of the army, andthat the minifters paid 
nv attention to his information, but iffued orders direGily to M. Biron, and other 
officers who were under him, without informing him thereof, refigned his command, 
He compiained, in his letter, of the offenfive operations which had been commenced, 
contrary te his advice, under the miftaken notion that the Auftrian troops were rea- 
dy, as foon as an opportunity was offered, to join the French ftandard. He had all 
along, he faid, informed the minifters, that he faw no fymptoms of fuch a difpofi- 
tion. M. Biron, who had been in view of them for two days, declared that he 
found the country entirely hoftile, Not one patriot joined him, or gave him intelli- 
gence ; not one deferter came in. 

It appears that the army afterwards acknowledged the injuftice they had done M. 
Rochambeau, and were very defirous that he fhould retain his command, that they 
might have an opportunity of atoning for their conduét. M. Luckner was ap- 
pointed to fucceed him ; but it was expected that M. Rochambeau would be pre- 
vailed upon to continue in command, agreeably to the wifhes of M. Luckner, a6 
well asof the national aflembly. The detachment which marched for Furnes was 
kindly received by the inhabitants, and, after taking fome refrefhment, returned to 

Junkirk. ‘The difalters which attended the French troops before Mons and Tour 
nay, feem to have difcouraged them from making any further incurfions at 
prefent. M. Fayette has halted his army in the vicinity of Namur, where he is re- 
ceiving continual reinforcements. The enthufiafm of the French foldiers appears to 
be aftonifhingly great; but they are wretchedly difciplined, impatient of control, 
and the armies are badly provided with previfions and military flores. The marquis 
has addreffed his troops in an animated and forcible fpeech, on the neceflity of their 
attending toorder and difcipline, for the eftablifhment of which his endeavours are 
unremitting The national aflembly have addreffed the citizens who have taken up 
arms, on the fame fubje&. 

We have not heard of any incurfions into the French territory, by the Auftrians, 
They feem to be waiting till their forces are united, and joined by the»Pruflian army, 
which is to be commanded by the king in perfon. Even when united, it is probable 
that they will be cautious now they venture far within the confines of France, lett 
they fhou!d find it a difficult matter to return. It is fortunate for France that no de- 
cifive battle has taken place. ‘The defeats the has experienced in fkirmifhes may have 
agoodeMeci. It ispollible to beat a people into difciplne. This was the cafe 
with the Americans, in the beginning of their conteft with the veterans of Britain ; 
and it is not improbable thatthe fame confequence may be the refult of the defeats 
which the French troops have experienced, 

M. de Grave has refigned his office of minifter of war, and M. Servan hae been 
appointedin hisroom. A court-martial has been ordered for the trial of thofe dra- 
goons of the th and 6th regiments who called out “treafon,’’ in the action with 
the enemy before Mons. Meafures have been taken to bring the murderers of Dillon 
to juftice. “he minifler of war has informed the national aflembly that the defer- 
tions to the enemy are ex.eedingly numerous, and that great injury is done to the 
fervice by the continual refignation of officers Great-Britain has given aflurances, 
of a pacific difpofition, Upon the whole, however, the complexion of French af- 
fairs is rather gloomy ; but animated as the people are by the love of liberty, there 
is little room to doubt but that they will be ultimately triumphant over the merce- 
nary armies that are employed againtt them, by defpots who are endeavouring in 
vain to {tific that unquenckable flame of liberty, which is probably deftined to ex- 
tend its influence, ere long, over every part of Europe, 





oe Be Se ve 
Such is the abhorrence with which European defpots view every thing that looks 
like civil liberty, that the emprefs of Ruflia is preparing to invade Poland, with @ 
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large army, for the purpofe of obliging the people to relinquith their new canftitu- 
tion, although it was formed in peace, and agreeably to the w thes of all orders of 
men in the kingdom. ‘This, to be fure, is the height of tyranny and injuftice. The 
king having informed the diet of the expected invalion, meafurcs have been taken 
to place the nation in a fituation, which may enable the people ta repel cvery attack 
upon their liberties. 


GREA T-BRITAIN anno IRELAND. 

Late accounts from Bmyland ftate, that, in confequence of a difagreement in poli- 
ticks between Mr. Pitt and the lord chancellor Thurlow, the latter has been inform- 
ed of his majefty’s with that he ihould relign—that, in confequence of the murder of 
a foldier,in a houfe of ill-fame, at Birimingham, frefh riots had broken out acthat place 
—That Mr. Paine has publifhed a third pamphlet, entitled the Crists—That a royal 
proclamation has been iffued again feditious writings and meetings ; which appears 
to be levelled not only at Paine, but at the different focieties which have been infti- 
tuted, for the purpofe of effecting a reform of the abufes in government, and per- 
ticularly a parliamentary reform. New focieties, however, have fince been inftitu- 
ted, with this avowed object in view. A refor m of the cont! itution, and not inneva- 
tions feems to be the extent of the general with Buc even againtt a reform both mi- 
nifters and parliament appear to have taken a firm {land ‘The king has received the 
thanks of parliament, and of the city of London, for his prociamation. A motion 
made by Mr. Fox, for the repeal of fome odious penal ftatutes againk diffenters, was 
negatived, inthe houfe of commons, by a large majority. In the courfe of the debate 
en this motion, Mr. Burke inveighed, with great bitternefs, againft diffenters, as be- 
ing friends to the revolution in France, aud defirous of effecting fimilar innevations 
ia the Britith government. 

In Jreland, the government feems to have acted with confiderable policy, in re- 
pealing, at thiscrifis, feme of the penal ftatutes againft Roman catholicks, and mak- 
ing a further annual allowance to the prefbyterian clergy. But thefe palliatives will 
mot be fufficient to reconcile the people to the many oppreflions under which they 
groan. Societies of “ United Irifhmen’’ have been formed, in almoft every part of 
the kingdom, for the purpofe of obtaining a redrefs of grievances; and the prefs 
continually teems with fpirited publications. Paine’s Rights of Man have been pub- 
lifhed, at full length, in the trifh magazines, and in moft of the populor newfpapers. 
Thus it appearg, that the feeds of liberty are plentifully fown in that country; bue 
we fear that the inequality of condition which the feudal tenures of the foil have 
eftablithed, will be a powerful barricr againft fuch a reform in the goverument, as 
would effectually relieve the opprefled peafantry. Nothing lefs than the thock of a 
general convulfiun, that fhall overthrow all eflablifhed forms, will anfwer this great 


end, 


UNITED STATES, 


PHILADELPHIA, Fuly 46. 
Confiderable damage was done by a party of Indians, at and round the town of 
Frankfort, in Kentucky, about the middle of May. ‘They were purfued over the Ohio 
by a party of volunteers, who found the favages too ftrung to be attacked, and ree 


turned without doing any thing. 
The foundation of an academy is now laying in the town of Newark, New-Jerfey? 


This building, it is faid, will, when finifhed, be at leak equalto any edifice for this 
purpofe in America. 

The queftion has been carried in the Britith houfe of commons, that the Africas 
flave trade, in Britifi bottoms, fhall ceafe after January rf, 1796. 

Lat week, failed in a veflel from this port for England, Mr. Thomes Pinckney, minif- 
ter plenipotentiary from the united ftates to the court of Great-Britaia. 

On Sunday afternoon lait, a violent {quall of wind from W.N. W. and N W. did 
confiderable damage in this city and port. Several {quare-rigged veflels were driven 
fron their moorings at the wharves, but were fortunately fecured from injury by ane 
choring in the ftream, extept an Englith brig, which grounded om the bar oppofite 
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the lower part of the town, and the fhip Juno, lately from Havre de Grace, whieh, 
foon after breaking from her moorings, overfet, and, drifting along the ifland, got 
aground about a mile below the town, where the now lies on her beam ends, and is 
faid to have lot molt ef her {pars and rigging. 

Several {mall craft aud boats were alfo much damaged, but we are happy to hear 
that no lives were lol, although the gale was very fevere, and came on fo fuddenly 
that it wa> ainiolt impoilible to efcape its fury. 

ta che city, ome clumnies and parts of brick walls were blown down ; the roof of a 
ftore below the Byrd-in-Hand wharf was removed feveral inches from its place, and 

rge limbs tora from many trees in different parts of the town. 

One of the ferry-boats of this city was overfet within three hundred yards of the 


Jericy thore. ‘There were on board nine perfons, five men and women, and four 
fmaii children. Captain Scott, of Maffachufetts, who was one of them, by his exer 
tions brought them ail fafe on fhore: fir one of the children, atfd afterwards fuc- 


cellively the others, who, in the mean time, with difficulty had faved themfelves from 
drowning by hanging to the boat, which fupported them, tho’ full of water.—A boy 
was drowned by the overietting of another buat, which is the only life loft that we 
have heard of 

July 7. Wednefday, the 4th infant, being the anniverfary of the independence 
of the united fates of America, completing fixteen years fince the declaration: of 
independence, was celebrated in this city with every demonftration of joy fuitable 
tothe oceafion, At 12 o’clock the minifter of France, and the minifiers of other 
foreiyn nations, the officers of the city militia, and many refpe@able citizens, waited 
on the prebdent of the united flates, and congratulated him on the day. The flate 
focicty of the Cincinnati, preceded by the governor and chief juttice of the flate, 
their prefident and vice-prefident, went alfo in proceflion, nearly about the fame 
time, to pay their refpects to the prefident of the united ftates. A number of can- 
non were difcharged on the occafion, and an entertainment in honour of the day was 
given at Oclier’s hotel, by the Cincinnati, to which the heads of departments and 
foreign mipiters were invited, who favoured the fociety with their company. Fire 
works were tohave been difplayed in the evening, but the badnefs of the day, being 
almoft a continual heavy rain, prevented. 

On Saturday laf, fome boys bathing in a pond, near this city, one ef them wane 
dering from the reft, ‘unk into a deep hole and difappeared. After lying under 
water about twenty minutes, he was at length taken up, to all appearance dead. By 


rubbing him with falt, however, in lefs than twenty minutes the body exhibited ° 


figns of re-animation : in ahout three hours more, he was fe far recovered as to turn 
himfelf in the bed, and in a day or two wae perfe&iy well, Our accounts farther 
fay, that before the ufual methods of recovery were tried, the body had every ap- 
pearance of being lifeleis; and many fuppofed that a total fulpenfion of the animal 
functions had taken place. 

Phe final abolition of the African flave trade is determined on by the government 
of Denmark, as far as concerns themfelves ; to avoid the difadvantage, however, of 
too fudden a change in that trade, its final abolition is not to take place for ten years, 
that is till January 1, 1803 ; during which time every means is to be ufed to encou- 
rage the breeding of negroes in their colonies, and to eftablifh fuch laws as may be of 
mutual benefit to the blacks and whites. After the expiration of the time above men- 
tioned, no Danifh fubject will be permitted to carry on the flave trade in any thape 
whatever. 

A {quall vifited New-York laft funday afternoon, at nearly the fame time as here ; 
near thirty perfons were drowned in confequence thereof, men, women, and chil- 
dren, that were taking their pleafure on the river. Reports were in circulation of 
many other perfons being loft, by the overfetting of boats. Much damage, it is faid, 
was alfo done to houfes and erchards, 

In the months of April, May, and June,1792, there have been fhipped from the port 
of Phiiadelphia, one hundred and fixty-one thoufand, three hundred and forty-four 
barre!s of flour ; and during the fame period, fourteen hundred and cighteen barrels 
of middlings. 

Capers have becn thought only capable of growing in warm climates, A tree is 
now growing near New-London, full of that fruit ; and equal in appearance to any 
imported from Crance, Sicily, or any other foreign country, 
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Capt. Jofeph Brandt, the celebrated Indian Chief from Canada, departed a few 
days fince from this city, on a journey 1o the wettward. It is faid his obje& is to en- 
deavour to conciliate the minds of the hoftile Indians, and lay the foundation fora 
permanent peace between thofe tribes and the united ftates. 

In the report of the committee appointed by the Englith houfe of commons, to 
enquire into the effect of the laws relative to imprifonment for debt, an inftance is 
produced of a man having been confined forty-five years, for a debt, originally 
amounting only to fix pounds. 

Fuly 14th. We are informed that the direCtors of the national manufactures, at- 
tended by the fecretary of the treafury, met at the town of Patterfon,(N. J.) on Tuef- 
day laft, and, after purchafing the lands from the refpective proprietors, fixed u 
the exact fituation of the different mill-feats, and other priacipal buildings of the 
eftablifhment.—InfiruGtions were given to the conductors of the different branches of 
the manufactory, immediately to remove thither and complete their machinery, with 
all convenient fpeed—that decifive and definite arrangements took place, refpecting 
their future operations, entirely to the fatisfaction of all concerned,—Our correfpon-~ 
dent further adds, that the celebrated architect, Monf. L’Enfant, is expected there 
on Tucfday or Wednefday next, for the purpole of laying out the new town, the form 
of which is contemplated to be nearly circular, encompafling a delightful plain, in- 
tended for a bleaching ground." Nature hasbeen particularly bountiful to this fpot, 
a healthy and delightful country, excellent water both for domeftic and mill purpofes, 
abundance of good building ftone is to be met with of the fpot, plenty of fuel, the 
river and brooks around it abound with fifh ; provifions are very cheap, and the coun- 
try thickly fettled. Thefe advantages, together with its contiguity to, and eafy com- 
munication with one of the firft cities in the united ftates, make it unqueftionably 
one of the moft eligible and defirable fituations in the world, for the permanent cfla- 
blithment of manufactories. 

By a late arrival at Salem (M.) intelligence is come to hand, that Ankerftrom, the 
Swedifh regicide, has been executed according to his fentence. He was publicly 
whipped three different times in the market place; ignominioufly expofed to view 
in the pil'ory; his right hand was cut off; and finally he was beheaded, quartered, 
and expofed at the common place of execution, He gloried in what he had done, to 
the laf; and even in the agonies of death rejoiced that he had rid his country of a 
tyrant. 

On the 26th of June, a man named John Fuller was executed at Charlefton, for ate 
tempting to pafa forged note, knowing the fame to be forged —He declared himfelf, 
to the lait, innecent of the-crime for which he was doomed to fuffer. 

Fuly 18tb. Saturday laft, the r4th of July, the anniverfary of the French revolu- 
tion, was celebrated in this city, with every demonttration of joy and congratulation. 

The veffels in the harbour were drefled in their colours, and a French veflei faluted 
the day by frequent firings. 

Several felect companies celebrated the day in a convivial manner. And the even- 
ing wasclofed by a brilliant difplay of reckets and other fire-works, which met with 
the greateft applaufe from a vaft concourfe of {pectators. 

The advocates for the éuck/e in London, and thofe for the fboe-fring, have fettled 
their differences, and are about to unite in a clafp. 

On Wednefday afternoon Jatt, the prefident of the united ftates, with his lady, fet 
out for Virginia. 

Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham, has applied the fteam engine to coining. 


By his ma- 
ehinery, four boys, of 


years old, can ftrike off 30,000 guineas in an hour, The 


machine keeps an unerriny account of the pieces ftruck. 

Suly 217. The fpirit of party in New-York, refpe@ting the late election fer go- 
veruor of the flate, is faidto have rifen to fuch a height as to occafion feveral ducls. 
Amongit thefe, Col. Marinus Willett and William Wilcocks, Efy. had a mecting, and 
exchanged a few ts; but their friends interfering, prevented y bad conlequen- 
ces. Col. Willett friendly to governor Clinton’s cie@ion, which is oppofed by 
Mr. Wilcocks. 

Uhe apniverfary of American index ' has been celebrated far and wide, by 
the friends 3 and repu ihe 14th of July, as far as wé 
have yet he: s | } ‘ 4 by ttriots of Ante. 
rica, and will no « 


sOUt, A AULUTE, BE Cys 


euceme in tae 
@ivadar of liberty. 
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On Thurfday, July sth, the brig Charlefton, capt. Garman, on her paffage from 
this port to Chariefton, and within one day’s fail of the bar, was ftruck with light- 
ning. Both matts were Kruck, but the forematt and its topmafts fuflered moft. A 
horfe on deck was killed. ‘The mate and feveral of the hands were knocked down, 
and remained lifelefs for fome time; and Mr. William P. Young, paflenger on board, 
lay a confiderable time, deprived of his fenfes, and very much fcorched and otherwife 
hurt. The thock was fo great, that the brig, although going at the rate of five or fix 
knots, was totally ftopped, and continued motionlefs fome time.—It is fomewhat fur- 
prifing that fo little attention thould be paid to arm veffels with /ightning rods, to pre- 
vent mifchief of this kind. ‘They might be put on and taken off at pleafure, with 
very little trouble. 

‘July 25th. Advices from Cape Francois, and other parts of French Hifpanio!a, to 
the beginning of July, are as unfavorable asever, A fpirit of difcord feems to have 
taken poffeflion of all defcriptions of people, which threatens, we may fay has nearly 
enfured, the total ruin of the coluny. The people of Port-au-Prince, Cape Nichola 
Mole, and Port Jeremie, have refufed to accept the decree of the national aflembly, 
granting certain privileges to the mulattoes and free negroes. 

Several French iflands in the Weft-Indies are faid to be in a ftate of anarchy and 
confufion, in confequence of attempts to re-eftablifh the old form of government. Re- 
ports fay, that in Martinique a counter-revolution is abfolutely eff-@ed, and that fev- 
eral of che leading patriots in Gaudaloupe had efcaped, with difficulty, to other ifl- 
ands. 

Extra® of a letter from Havre, dated May 18. 

“ The declaration of war againlt the king of Hungary, it appears, was done with 
a view to fix the minds of the people, to difcriminate internal friends from lurking 
foes, to enforce difcipline, and to get things on arefpeable war efiablifhment. So 
far matters feem proper : whether a ferious invafion of the Auftrian provinces was 
éver intended, is not clear. In future, we thall remain on the defenfive, unlefs by 
fome event forced to do otherwife ; at leaft this is the opinion of people verfed in the 

olitics of the kingdom. Advices from the frontiers inform us that it is pleafing to fee 
om willingly people hafte to thofe parts, to affift in defending their country againft 
any invafion, and to protect the conftitution. It is not probable, however, that 
any thing very material will take place, in military affairs, till the combined armics 
hate fhewn themfelves in the Auftrian Low Countries.” 

On the 26th and 17th inft. the prefident of the united ftates, and the commiffioners 
of the federal buildings, examined the plans for a capitol, and prefidehit’s houfe, to be 
ercAted inthe city of Wathington ; feveral of confiderable merit, for each building, 
were prefented. ‘Ihe premium for the beft plan of a prefident’s houfe was adjudg«d 
to James Hoben, from Charlefton, South-Carolina, but no decifion was given im 
favour of any plan fora capitol; three or four of fuperior merit are under confidera- 
tion, and it is expected that the commilflioners at their next mecting,the 1h of Auguf 
mext, will then make their eleCtion. 


ComMMENCEMENT IN DickINson COLLEGE. 

ON Thurfday the 3d of May, 1792, was held a commencement for degrees in the 
arts, in Dickinfon college, at which were prefent a very large and refpectable audi- 
ence. Astwenty-five young gentlemen had prepared orations for the occafion, and 
theie could not all be delivercd in one day, it was found neceflary to begin the exer- 
cifes on Wednelday. 

The truftees, faculty, and ftudents of the college, having proceeded, in order, to 
the Prefbyterian church, in which the commencement was held, the bufinefs was be- 
gun with prayers, by the Rev. Dr Charles Ne/it, the principal ; after which followed 

r, The Salutatery oration, in Latin,-on the iiate of the ancient republics of Greece 5 
by Mr. Johan Moore, of Virginia. 

2. An oration on the infufficiency of human laws for preventing moral diforders 5 
by Mr. Foha Lyon, of Carlifle, Pennfylvania. 

3- On fenhbility, and its eflecls on moral condu@; by Mr. Fames Smith, of Ma- 
ryland. 

4- On the true and proper ule of reafon; by Mr. Rebert Waditebill, of Pennfylvania. 

5+ On the unlawtuinets of domettre flavery ; by Mr. Jac Wayne, of Philadelphia. 

6. On the necellity yf kpvwielys and wate in dree goveraments; by Mr. Aadrew 

. » 
Steel, of Kentucky. 
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g. On the caufes of the imperfection of human knowledge ; by Mr. Fobm Creigh, 
jun. of Carlifle ns 

8. On the caufes of the uncertainty of our judgments with refpe& to the moral 
characters of men; by Mr. ‘fames Laird, of York county, Pennfylvania. 

g. On the connexion between a profeflion of {cepticifm and licentioufnels of con. 
duct; by Mr. George Dugan, of Baltimore. 

ro. On the diftin&tion between truth and faifehood; by Mr. Joba MM‘ Fim fey, of 
Pennfylvania. 

11. On the pernicious confequences of {cepticifm; by Mr. Fobn Steel, of Kentucky. 

12. On the danger of relying on the principle of {@lf-intercit in political eftablith- 
ments; by Mr. James M: Knight, of North-Carolina. 

13. On the influence of initinét and obfcure ideas; by Mr. Rennel:, of Pennfyl- 
vania. 

14. On the influence of education on national happinefs; by Mr. Fames Pofile. 
thwait, of Carlifle. 

ts On the uncertainty of the effels of education; by Mr. William Hunter, of 
Carlifle. 

16. On the influence of the principle of imitation ; by Mr. Auguftin Smith, of Vir- 
ginia. 

17. On the influence of the belief of a future fate of rewards and punifhments on 
moral conduct ; by Mr. Samuel Davidjon, of Pennfylvania. 

18. On the influence of a fenfe of honour and fhame on moral condu&; by Mr. 
David Caffat, of Pennfylvania. 

19. On the neceflity of veracity and faithfulnefs in fociety; by Mr. Fobm M'Kef- 
fon, of Pennfylvanis. 

ao. On the pernicious confequences of a love of fingularity; by Mr. Huden Ed. 
wards, of Kentucky. 

21. On natural and artificial diftinCtions in fociety ; by Mr. William Woods, of Penns 
fylvania. 

22. Onthe influence of vice on reafon and fcience; by Mr. Sfames Gilleland, of 
North-Carolina. 

23. On the principles that ferve as fubftitutes for virtue in bad men; by Mr, 
Jobn Foulk, of Carlifle. 

24. On the love of imitation, and its influcnce in fociety; by Mr. William Care 
caud, of Maryland. 

The degree ofg Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on the following gentlemen, be- 
ing all of the fame clafs: viz. Meffrs. John Moore, John Lyon, James Smith, Ro- 
bert Whitehill, Maac Wayne, Andrew Steel, John Creigh, James Laird, Joba 
M’Jimfey, Bavid Caffat, Samuel Rennels, John steel, James M‘Koight, William 
Hunter, James Poftlethwait, Auguftin Smith, Haden Edwards, Samuel Davidfon, 
George Dugan, James Gilleland, John M‘Keffon, John Foulk, William Woods, Wil- 
liam Carcaud, Maxwell M‘Dowell, James Hemphill, Robert Calender, Jofiah Leek, 
John Todd, Charles Rofs, John Brakenridge, William Steel, and John Wilfon. 

Mr. James M‘Cormick alfo received the honorary degree of Bachelor of Arts 3; and 
has been chofen Profeffor of Mathematics in Dickinfon college. 

The degree of Mafler of .irts was conferred on the following gentlemen, formerly 
graduates in this feminary, viz. Meffrs. Ifaac Greer, Robert Duncan, James Duncan, 
David Watts, Jonathan Walker, Steel Semple, Thomas Creigh, David M'‘Keehan, 
Maiah Blair, and James Calhoon. 

The degree of Doéor in Divinity was conferred on the Rev. James Waddel, of Vir- 
ginia; the Rev. Samuel M‘Corkle, of North-Carolina; the Rev. Robert Cooper, and 
the Rev. John King, of Penafylvania. 


After this, the Meledidory oration was delivered by Mr. Maxwell M‘Dowell, of 
Pennfylvania-—And the bufinefs of the day was concluded by a folemn and weighty 


charge, delivered by the principal, to the clafs about to take their leave of the 
inftitution; earneftly recommending diligence in their future fudies, zeal for the 


public, and regard for all the important duties of morality and religion. —Concluded 
with prayer. 
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TO PHE PUBLIC. 


HE Publither, upwards of gwo years ago, propofed to print . . 

y T the following Selection of Mr. Ebenezer Erfkine’s Sermons ; 

»"} and though the silica has been delayed longer than he ex- 

yyet'the demands and enquiries for them have ftill con- 

- increafed. ‘This volume contains as much as any of the 

fame prite that has been publifhed in America; and he hopes the 

work, in every refpect, will give fatisfaction to the Sub{cribers. 

ott sees be prefumption in the publither to attempt any recom- | 
Sermons, They have had their approbation . 
rigtioetot eminent divines, and in the experience off 
ioe ferious Chriftians : and the doérine in them will continme 
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The feafonablenefs of this publication mutt be: evidelt\ ; bo 
‘on account of the: fearciny of thefé’ Sermons, and ‘on agcount © 
the evangelical do€tgine. contained in them. And_if ertourag 
‘ment offers, other voliimes, both: of Mefirs. Ralph du Biers 
Erfkine’s Sermons; will hereafter be ee 
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